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FRIDAY, JULY 24. 


Train Accidents in June. 





The following accidents to trains are included in our record 
for the month of June : 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


ist, a. m., passenger train on Lehigh Valley ran into rear 
of freight near Penn Haven, Pa., damaging several cars. 

ist, night, passenger on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
ran over a misplaced switch into freight standing on siding in 
Cohuttah, Tenn. Engine and several cars were badly 
damaged. 

2d, a. m., freight on New York, Lake Erie & Western 
broke in two near Guymard, N. Y., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking several cars. . 

2d, night, freight on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
ran into preceding freight at Vienna Junction, O., damaging 
several cars. 

2d, night, passenger train on Georgia Railroad ran over a 
misplaced switch into freight standing on siding in Mes- 
sena, Ga., damaging several cars. Engineer and fireman 
were hurt. 

3d, p. m., work train on Ohio & Mississippi ran into rear 
of a passenger train stopping at Flora, Ill., doing some dam- 
age and injuring a trainman. 

5th, a. m., freighton Allegheny Valley broke in two near 
Parker, Pa., and rear section ran into forward one, damaging 
some cars and killing a brakeman. 

6th, a. m., freight on Philadelphia & Reading ran into pre- 
ceding freight at York Road, Pa., wrecking several cars. 
Engineer was badly hurt. 

6th, a. m., passenger train on Fitchburg Railroad threw 
off 2 cars by a flying switch at Concord, Mass., but the 
freight man failed to stop the detached cars in time, and they 
ran into rear end of train, damaging a car and injuring 2 
passengers slightly. 

8th, a. m., freight on Pennsylvania Railroad ran into 
rear of a preceding freight near Irwin, Pa., wrecking 2 cars. 

10th, night, passenger on Chicago & Iowa ran into rear 
of freight car, which had been blown from the siding cn the 
main track by aheavy wind. The engine was badly dam- 
aged, and the engineer and fireman hurt. 

12th, p.m., freight on Pennsylvania Railroad ran into 
another freight standing on the main track at Spring Mills, 
Pa., and the engine and 5 freight cars were piled up ina 
very bad wreck. The engineer, fireman and conductor were 
killed, and 2 other tra‘nmen hurt. It is said that the 
standing freight train negiected to send out a signal. 

13th, night, freight on Central of Georgia ran into pre- 
ceding freight, which had stopped at McDonough, Ga., 
wrecking 4 cars. 

16th, p. m., freight on New York Central & Hudson River 
ran into repair train standing on the track near Herkimer, 
N. Y., wrecking 2 cars and killing a brakeman. Itis claimed 
that the repair train had no proper signal out. 

20th, p. m., freight on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ran 
into ballast train standing on the track near Ottawa, IIL, 
damaging several cars. It is claimed that the ballast train 
did not have signals out. 

22d, night, freight on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
ran into preceding freight near Carondelet, Mo., damaging 
several cars. 

27th, a. m., freight on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific ran 
into preceding freight, which had stopped for water at St. 
Charles, Mo., wrecking 8 cars. 

27th, night, freight on Albany & Susquehanna backed 
over a misplaced switch into another freight standing on 
siding at Sidney, N. Y., wrecking an engine and caboose. 

29th, a. m., freight on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
broke in two near Canton, O., and rear section ran into for- 
ward one, wrecking several cars. 

29th, p. m., freight on New York, Chicago & St. Louis ran 
into preceding freight on a high trestle near Springfield, Pa., 
and two cars were thrown 70 ft. to the ground be'ow and 
wrecked. A woman who was riding on the train was killed, 
another woman, 2 children and a brakeman badly hurt. 


BUTTING. 


2d, a. m., butting collision between two freights on Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore near Middletown, Del., 
wrecked both engines and 9 cars, killing the engineer and 
injuring 4 trainmen. 

8th, a. m., butting collision between two passenger trains 
on Old Colony Railroad in South Boston, Mass., damaged 
both engines and several cars, and injured 4 trainmen and 12 
passengers slightly. At the point where the collision 
occurred only one track was in use, owing to repairs in prog- 
resson a bridge. Freight trains were taken to have the 
signals set properly, but the engineer on the inbound passen- 
ger, it is said, deliberately disregarded the signal. e was 
an old engineer and well thought of on the road. 

10th, very early, butting collision between two freights on 
Fall Brook Coal Co.’s road, near Lindley, N. Y., wrecked 
both engines and 6 cars. One of the trains had orders to 
take siding at Lindley, but failed to do so. 

14th, evening, butting collision between two passenger 
trains on Louisville bridge track in Jeffersonville, Ind., 
wrecked both engines and injured a fireman fatally. The 
ya signals were displayed, but were disregarded by one 
of the trains. 

16th, p. m., butting collision between a freight and a 
passenger train on Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis near 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., damaged both engines and several cars. 

23d, a. m., butting collision between two passenger trains 
on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis near Burgettstown, 
Pa., wrecked both engines and injured 2 trainmen. 

24th, noon, butting collision between freight and passenger 
trains on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific near Woodstock, Mo., 
wrecked both engines and several cars, killing two trainmen 
and injuring 3 passengers. 

DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL. 

20th, p. m., engine of freight on Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy was derailed in Quincy, Ill., by a broken rail. 

20th, night, passenger train on Florida Railway & Navi- 
gation Co. road was derailed near Lake Weir, Fla., by 
broken rail. The engine upset, kiiling 1 trainman and injur- 
ing 2 others. 

BROKEN BRIDGE. 

4th, p. m., wild engine on Missouri Pacific broke through a 
bridge near Harrisonville, Mo., and went down into the 
creek. The engine was wrecked and the fireman killed. 

17th, night, freight on New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
broke through a trestle bridge near Abbots, O., and 6 cars 
went down and were wrecked. 

30th, night, freight on Louisville, New Albany & Chi 
broke through a bridge over the Wabash River near Delphi, 





Ind., and 11 cars went down into the river. Two brakemen 
were fatally hurt. f 
SPREADING OF RAILS. 


7th, a.m.,6 cars of coal train on Buffalo, New York & 
Philadelphia were derailed near South Wells, N.Y. , by spread- 
ing » eet re 

th, night, engine and 1 car of passenger train on Pitts- 

burgh & tae Erie was derailed near Youngstown, O., by 
spreading of the rails. 

10th, mght, engine and 10 cars of freight on Louisville & 
Nashville were derailed near Blount Springs, Ala., by spread- 
ing of the rails. 

14th, night, engine and 2 cars of passenger train on Texas 
4 St. a were derailed near Rector, Ark., by spreading of 

e rails, 

15th, a. m., passenger train on Quincy, Missouri & Pacific 
was derailed near Novinger, Mo., by spreading of the rails. 

19th, p. m., passenger train on veston, Sabine & St. 
Louis was derailed, near Longview, Tex, by spreading of 
the rails, and 3 passengers were hurt. 

28th, p. m., 3 cars of passenger train on Denver & Rio 
Grande were derailed near Cafion City, Col., by spreading of 
the rails, and 5 passengers were hurt. . 

28th, night, passenger train on Texas & Pacific was derailed 
near Sierra Blanco, Tex., by spreading of the rails, and 11 
passengers were injured. 

BROKEN WHEEL. 


12th, a. m., several cars of coal train on New York, Lake 
Erie & Western were derailed at Ridgewood, N. J., by a 
broken wheel. 

BROKEN AXLE. 

20th, a. m., freight on Baltimore & Ohio was derailed near 
Bristol, O., by broken axle. 

23d, a m., passenger on Texas & Pacific was derailed near 
Ranger, Tex., by broken axle. 

24th, a. m., 10 cars of freight on Central of Georgia were 
derailed near Cuthbert, Ga., by broken axle. 

24th, night, 6 cars of freight on Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe were derailed near Ft. Worth, Tex., by a broken axle. 

28th, a.m., tender of passenger train on Albany & Sus- 

uehanna was derailed at Wells Bridge, N. Y., by broken axles 
two axles broke at the same time. 

BROKEN BRAKE-BEAM. 


2d, midnight, 10 cars of freight on Boston & Maine were 
derailed at Plaistow, N. H., by a broken brake-beam which 
dropped down on the rails. 


ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


4th, night, freight on Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianap- 
olis ran upon a tree which had been blown down across the 
track near St. Louis Crossing, Ind., and the engine and several 
cars were thrown from the track and badly wrecked. A 
brakeman was killed and 2 other trainmen hurt. 


CATTLE. 


1ith, a. m., freight on Erie & Wyoming Valley ran over a 
horse near Kirby, Pa., and engine and 4 cars were derailed. 

11th, p. m., construction train on Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific ran over a cow near New River, Ky. The 
train was running backward, and 7 cars were thrown from 
the track and down a bank. Six laborers were killed, 5 
others fatally injured, and 13 less severely hurt. 

23d, evening, freight train on Union Pacific ran over a 
cow in Council Bluffs, Ia., and 8 cars were derailed. 

24th, p. m., passenger train on Indianapolis & St. Louis 
ran over a horse near St. Mary, IIl., and the engine was de- 
railed. 

WIND. 

5th, a. m., construction train on Fremont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley was blown from the track by a cyclone near 
Gordon, Neb.; 19 cars were wrecked and 12 persons hurt. 

11th, night, passenger train on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul was blown from the track near McCook, Dak., by a 
cyclone. The whole train was thrown from the track and 
upset, the cars being badly broken. Two trainmen and 7 
a were badly hurt, besides a number slightly 

ruised. 

MISPLACED SWITCH. 


4th, night, passenger train on Brunswick & Western was 
derailed in Waycross, Ga., by misplaced switch. 

12th, very early, freight on New York Central & Hudson 
River was derailed near Gasport, N. Y., by misplaced 
switch. 

17th, noon, passenger train on Western & Atlantic was de- 
railed in Atlanta, Ga., by misplaced switch. 

18th, night, engine of freight train on Albany & Susque- 
hanna was derailed at Esperance, N. Y., by a misplaced 
switch and went down a nk, making a bad wreck. A 
brakeman was slightly hurt. 

27th, a. m., passenger train on Missisquoi road was de- 
railed in St. Albans, Vt., by misplaced switch. 

MALICIOUS. 

7th, night, engine of freight on Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago was derailed near North Stinesville, Ind., by a tie 
fastened across the rails. Two boys were arrested for plac- 
ing the obstruction and sent to jail. h 

26th, night, passenger train on Detroit, Lansing & North- 
ern was derailed near Ionia, Mich., by misplaced switch. 
The engine upset into the ditch, injuring engineer badly. 
The switch been locked open and the signal light removed 
by persons unknown. 

UNEXPLAINED. 


Ist, a. m., engine of passenger train on Lehigh Valley ran 
off the track near Mauch Chunk, Pa., and was thrown 
directly across the track, with the baggage car on top of it. 
One trainman was hurt. 

2d, p. m., dcars of freight on New York Central & Hudson 
River were derailed on the high bridge over the canal at 
Lockport, N. Y., and were thrown across the bridge in a 
manner which made it an extremely difficult matter to clear 
the track. 

5th, a. m., freight on New York Central & Hudson River 
was derailed in Charlotte, N. Y. 

7th, a. m., engine and 2 cars of passenger train on Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas were derailed at Ross, La., killing 
the fireman and engineer and mer 6 passengers. 

13th, a. m., passenger train on C icago, Rictineten & 
Quincy was derailed near Ackworth, Ia., wrecking 2 cars 
and injuring 3 passengers. 

14th, a. m., freight on New York Central & Hudson River 
was derailed near Stuyvesant, N. Y. 

16th, night, freight on Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio was derailed near Sanderson, Tex., wrecking 18 cars 
and killing a brakeman. 

29th, a. m., freight on Texas & Pacific was derailed near 
Colorado, Tex., wrecking several cars. 

30th, a. m., circus train on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
was derailed near Owatonna, Minn., and three cars went 
down a bank and were wrecked, killing a kangaroo. 

30th, night, freight on Old Colony was derailed near 
Crane’s, Mass., blocking the road several hours. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BOILER EXPLOSION. 


12th, very early, engine on passenger train on International 
& Great Northern exploded its boiler while standing at the 





depot in Palestine, Tex. The force of the explosion was up- 

ward, pieces of the boiler being thrown toa t height and 

falling 300 yards away. The fireman was slightly hurt. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

ist, a. m., axle broke under a freight car on Houston & 
Texas Central, near Waco, Tex. The car did not leave the 
track, but the train was delayed some time. 

18th, p. m., engine of special passenger train on Albany & 
Susquehanna broke an eccentric strap when near Maryland, 
N. Y., delaying the train an hour. 

23d, night, car of freight on Texas & New Orleans caught 
fire when near Houston, Tex., and was damaged. A brake- 
man was slightly hurt in trying to put out the fire. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 75 accidents, in which 24 persons were 
killed and 115 hurt; an increase, as compared with June, 
1884, of 4 accidents, a decrease of 16 killed, and an increase 
of 12 injured. A statement of the;totals and averages will 
be found elsewhere. 

The half of the current year to the end of June shows 
a total of 665 accidents, 131 kilied and 800 hurt; an average 
per month of 111 accidents, 22 killed and 133 injured, 


The St. John Bridge. 











The St. John (N. B.) Telegraph of July 21 gives the follow. 
ing account of the completion of the great bridge over the St. 
John River at that poiut : 


After many years of discussion, and nearly three of ac- 
tual work, the new cantilever railroad bridge across the falls 
is completed. Yesterday afternoon a locomotive and train 
crossed over the bridge for the first time, carrying quite a 
nuniber of passengers, among them many prominent railway 
men of the United States and Canada, and quite a number 
of citizens. The completion of the bridge marks a very 
important era in the railroad history of the province and 
really completes what was the dream of the projectors of the 
first railway in New Brunswick, to which they gave the 
somewhat high-sounding name of the European North 
American Railroad. As yet Canada has no trans continental 
railroad of her own, but early next year the Canadian Pacific 
will be completed. When the bridge is opened, however, 
trains leaving Halifax will make close connections with those 
on the different United States railways, and run through to 
San Francisco. By going over the Intercolonial this may 
now be done, but there is quite a saving of time by using the 
shorter routes through the United States. When what is 
known as the Short Line Railway is completed, connecting 
St. John with Montreal, and the last spike is driven into the 
Canadian Pacific, Canada then will have practically through 
her own territory the shortest transcontinental railroad. 
Perhaps then the dreams of the projectors of the European & 
North American Railway will be in part realized, and St. 
John become a shipping port of Asiatic goods marked Liver- 
pool and Paris, tomes over the Pacific Ocean in steam 

—_ and then carried across the continent by the Canadian 

acific. 

But these dreams of the past had better be left undisturbed 
for the present, as any benefits likely to arise from the 
through trade of Canada’s transcontinental line are still a 
long way in the future. That the bridge will be of great 
assistance in further developing the railway interests of both 
sections of the province, and the trade of the eastern section, 
is not disputed. What the effecton the trade of St. John 
will be remains to be seen, but the majority of those most 
interested are of the opinion that what benefits any section 
of the province must benefit St. John. 

The railway bridge over the falls is beyond all doubt 
the greatest enterprise of the kind yet attempted in 
this province. When the late W. K. Reynolds con- 
cabeel the idea of throwing a suspension bridge across 
the river between Split Rock and the opposite shore, 
many thought him visionary, and argued the bridging 
of the river an impossibility. Some of them knew of the 
failure of the first attempt, between the Straight Shore and 
Carleton, in 1837, and also of the attempt of a Yankee 
named Reynolds to construct a deal bridge across the river, 
which also proved a failure. Mr. Reynolds, however, was 
not the man to be easily discouraged, and, rather than fail, 
he made a house-to-house canvass of the citizens, and finally 
secured enough capital, with his own, to complete the struc- 
ture. The Suspension bridge was finished in 1852, 
and, as remodeled 6 years later by Mr. Tomlin- 

cn, the oldest and best known bridge-builder on 
the continent, is still standing, and likely to endure many 
years yet. In 30 years great changes have come over the 
world. Bridge-building has now become so common that it 
is only the most important works that attract more than 
passing attention. The railway bridge across the falls may 
fairly be considered one of the great bridges of the continent. 
The river is not so wide as the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
which is spanned by the great Victoria Bri This, how~ 
ever, instead of being a single bridge is really a number of 
bridges supported at regular intervals by massive stone piers. 
The greatest length of any of the spans of that bridge is 340 
ft., so that the span across the St. John is much 
longer, the distance between the piers being 477 
ft. The longest truss s in America is at Cincinnati, 
over the Ohio River, the distance being 515 ft. Next to this 
comes the St. John Bridge, and then the new cantilever bridge 
over the Niagara River, the nof which is 369 ft. t. 
John, therefore, has reason to be proud of its new railroad 
bridge, which will certainly add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the falls for visitors. At the present time hundreds of peo- 
ple, young and old, visit the bridge to inspect it. Hundreds, 
also, have walked over it since the connection was made on 
Friday, July 10. The bridge is certainly the lion of the hour, 
and will add another to the many sights of St. John. 

Before the present plan of the bridge was adopted, two 
schemes were considered and abandoned in favor of the 
cantilever principle. This principle Mr. P. 8. Archibald, 
Chief Engineer of the bridge and railway extension, says is 
not a new principle, but has long been known to engineers. 
For some reason, however, it has not been generally adopted, 
although it is undoubtedly best suited for such ores as that 
which the St. John passes before it enters the Bay of Fundy. 

The first practical adoption of the principle was in erecting 
the long truss bridge over the Kentucky River. Some years 
previous a company had undertaken the erection of a suspen- 
sion bridge at the point where the truss bridge was to be con- 
structed. After the towers were completed the project had 
fallen through, but the towers were left standing. It oc- 
curred to the engineer, Mr. Shaler Smith, that they might 
be utilized in constructing the new bridge, and they were 
used during the erection of the bridge to support the truss. 
Therefore, while the erection of the bridge was proceeding, 
it was on the cantilever principle. When completed, how- 
ever, the principle was not incorporated in the bridge, it 
being of heavy truss-work. Since then, cantilever bridges, 
similar to that at St. John, have been erected over N a 
River and also over the Fraser River in British Columbia; 
the span of the last mentioned is only 375 ft. in length. The 
St. John bridge differs from these twoin being a through 
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bridge instead of a deck bridge, and is the first of the kind} i 


yet construc 

The plan of construction 1s comparatively simple. For the | 
purposes of description the bridge may be divided into five | 
sections, a shore and river arm on each side and the central | 
span. As the process of construction on the two sides was 
identical, it will be sufficient to describe how the shore and | 
river arms on the western side were built. The distance be- | 
tween the anchor and main piers on the west side is 193 ft. 11 | 
in. A heavy staging was erected between the piers, and on ! 
this was built the floor system or lower chords and stringers | | 
which support the track. A huge derrick 100 ft. inheight was | 
then put up and the construction of the first panel of the shore | 
arm commenced. First the posts of the panel were hoisted | 
into place, after which the sections of the upper chords w - e | 
hoisted up and secured. The derrick was then moved tot 
next panel, and so on until the main posts directly over the } 
main ad were > ee. Then a smaller derrick was 
hoisted up and rested on the top of the main posts, and the | 
construction of the river arm commenced. First the 
bottom chords were placed and temporarily supported with 
ropes while the posts were being hoisted into place; the upper 
chord was then putin. When the first mm was completed 
the derrick was moved to the second panel, and so on until\ 
the arm and two panels of the river span, as it is termed, | 
were finished. Whe hoisting engine was so constructed | 
that several capstan heads could be used at the one time, | 
which reatly facilitated the work of erection of | 
the bridge. As already mentioned, no slips occurred | 
during the building of the bridge, and when the) | 
two arms were conn together they fitted admirably. 
The shore arm on each side is the same length as the river 
arm, and therefore one balances the other. Between the two 
there is a soe of 143 ft., which is supported by the anchor 
piers on each side. The use of the anchor pier is easily recog- | 
nized. The upper chord descends through an aperture to the | 
bottom of the pier, where it passes around an immense steel 
pin. It would be next to impossible to break this, and it or | 
some other important piece of the superstructure must break | 
before the bridge can fall. Such an accident is extremely | 
unlikely, as the tests made of different portions of the bridge 
show the steel used to be of the very best quality. The break- | 
ing strain of the bridge would probably be ten times greater 
than any weight that could be put on it. 

Since the lorry crossed the bridge on July 10, the work of 
riveting and painting has been going on steadily. » Lester - 
day, about noon, the riveting was finished, and at 2 o’clock 
the track-laying completed, so that a train orcnt cross. 
Engine No. 20 of the = Brunswick Railway, with four flat 
cars, had been brought from Carleton by driver A. Camp- 
bell, and was backed down on the siding to the bridge. 
Trackmaster Brown, of the New Brunswick Railway, had a 
number of men at work putting down about 100 yards of 
new road to connect the New Brunswick Railway with the 
bridge. He finished about 3:30, and five minutes later Mr. 
PF. W. Cram, General Manager of the New Brunswick Rail- 
way, stepped into the cab, and was followed by several gen- 
tlemen, including Mr. Samuel Thorne, of 9g York, Presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Railway Co.; Mr. E. R. Burpee, 
of the N. B. R.; Mr. J. Murray Kay, of the bridge company ; 
Mr. H. D. McLeod, Superintendent N. B. R.; Mr. P.S. 
Archibald, Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial and the bridge 
company; Mr. Job Abbott, President of the Dominion Bridge 
Co., and others. 

With bell ringing and whistle blowing, the locomotive 
pushed the flat cars on the trestle and afterward on 
the bridge, Mr. Cram’s experienced hand having hold of 
the throttle all the while. The locomotive was stopped ex- 
actly in the centre of the bridge to give time for observa- 
tions to be made as to the deflection of the bridge caused 
by the weight of the train. This did not take long, and the 
train was run over and uncoupled, after which the locomo- 
tive made two trips across and back. The deflection noted 
was oy 0.9 in., which speaks volumes for the Dominion 
Bridge Co,’s excellent workmanship. Later in the day the 
steam shovel to be used in the ballast pit was taken over with- 
out the shghtest jar being noticeable on the bridge. The 
bridge will receive a thorough testing the next three weeks, 
as ballast trains will be constantly running over it. Mr. Ho- 
gan will have the steam shovel and about 80 men constantly 
at work on the road until the two miles of track are ballasted 
and the fill at Hilyard’s anes. 

















Woods’ Fast-Feeding ; Flooring Machine. 


The machine illustrated has been recently designed by the 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., of South Boston, Mass., to meet 
the requirements of mills and shops requiring high speed and 
fast feed. It includes a number of novel details, especially 
in the arrangement of the feed-rolls and pressure bars. 

The top and bottom cutter-heads are wrought-iron, slotted 
and lipped onall four sides toadmit of molding, rabbetting 
or beading cutters, steel shafts extending entirely through 
them. The boxes on the top cutter-head are tied together by 


3| other cutting. 


THE WOODS FAST-FEEDING FLOORING MACHINE. 


instead of over the top, as is usual where the boxes are con- 
nected together at all, thus keeping the journals or boxes 
always in line, while giving free access to the cutters. The 
under cutter-head is also mounted in a frame and can be ad- 
justed up and down by means of screws arranged for that 
| purpose. 

The pressure-bar on the leading-in side of the top head is 
attached to swinging arms, which permit it to work close to 
and directly in front of the cutters, thus preventing the tear- 
| ing and splintering of the lumber ; and it is so constructed 
that it can be set forward or backward to admit of molding 
The bar upon the opposite side can also be 
t adjusted back and forth for the same purpose. The pressure- 
bars are also adjustable for the purpose of admitting mold- 
ing cutters to be used on the under cutter-head. The one on 
the leading-out side, being weighted, adjusts itself to the re- 
quired pressure, and both bars are easily removed for the 
purpose of sharpening and resetting. The bed over the 
under cutter is easily removed by throwing up the handle 
which loosens the binding-bolt, leaving it free to be swung up 
on the opposite end, when, by removing the pressure-bars, 
| the cutters can be readily got at. The head can be turned to 
present the various sides to the operator by means of the 
lever handle which can be inserted in the holes in the collar 
seen at end of box, avoiding the troublesome method of turn- 
ing the heads by the belts. 

The side-spindle frames are attached to and move upon a 
round bar running across the machine, which enables the 
operator to adjust and keep the spindles firm in their places. 
The heads are of cast steel, and provided witha patent hinged 
| chip-breaker, which is claimed to have proved very useful for 
rapid work. One of the side heads can be adjusted at the 
| work end of the machine, a scale being there fixed to show 
the width required. 

There are six feed rolls, 8!4 in. in diameter, one pair being 


placed at the end of the frame beyond the under-cutters, 


therefore carrying the lumber entirely through, besides assist- | 
ing to keep the board in a straight line past side-heads and 
under-cutters. All the rolls are heavily weighted and pro- 
vided with expansion gears, and are so mounted with expan- 
sion links upon both ends of the shafts that a nearly equal 
pressure is obtained upon both edges of the board, causing it 
to always ‘‘ hug the guide” and feed through straight. The 
method of suspending and weighting the feed rolls is claimed 
to be entirely new, and it is free from top hamper and ex- 
pansion gearing upon the work side, which considerably ob- 
structs the operator. The feed works are so arranged that a 
feed from 25 to 100 ft. per minute can be obtained. 
wide; the under-cutter head, one belt 22 ft. long, 314 in 


each; the feed belt, 17 ft. 10 in. long, each 4 in.’ wide. The 
tight and loose pulleys are 12 x 6 in. for the 8 in. machine, | 


and 12 x 8 in. for the 14 in. ; and should run 940 revolutions | 


per minute. 


The machine illustrated has a 12 ft. frame, and weighs 
6,500 Ibs. 


Sontri ations. 


Railroad Building in in Buenos Ayres. 





On the Pampa, Provincia de Santa Fe, | 
ARGENTINA, June 12, 1885. ) 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
There is but very little railroading or public work of any 
kind going on in this country at the present time. This com- 
pany, The Buenos Ayres Pacific, or Ferrocarril do Buenos 


Ayres al Pacifico, is doing more than all the rest. They are | 


laying about one kilometre (0.62 mile) of track per day from 
the east end, and about half as much from the west end of 


this section—or from Villa Mercedes. The intention is to | 


connect the two ends about Feb. 1 of next year. They wil 
then have about 600 kilometres (873 miles). From kilometre 





a yoke extending across and under the bed of the machine 
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kilometre 282 (175 miles). The country is flat, stoneless and 
treeless and uninhabited—absolutely so. There is no vegeta- 
tion except a wonderful growth of grass. The masonry and 
buildings are all of brick. The materials (rails, machinery, 
rolling stock, etc.) are all English, except two engines from 
the Cooke Company, Paterson, N. J. The cross-ties are iron 
of the Livesey patent. The rail is steel and weighs 25 kilo_ 
grammes to the metre (a shade over 50 lbs. to the yard). The 
gauge is 5 ft., English. There is a locating party in the 
Andes now, but just what engineering problems that country 
will present it is hard to tell. It is rumored that some ten or 
twenty tunnels will be needed, and an altitude of about 4,500 
metres (14,760 ft.*) attained. The road is being built by 
English capital, though the local heads of the work are from 
Chili, the ultimate western terminus being Santiago de Chili 
and the eastern Buenos Ayres. PANCHO. 


Cost st of § Station Platforms. 








CLEVELAND, O., July 20, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Referring to your diagram of New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Railroad standard platforms in your issue of July 17, 
permit me toinform your readers that the cost of same is as 
follows: 

Freight and passenger platform, 12 ft. wide, cost in all 
$3.10 per lineal foot, or 25.8 cents per square foot. 

Passenger platform, 18 ft. wide, cost in all $2.98 per linea 
foot, complete, or 16.5 cents per square foot. 

There is, however, in your accompanying note a slight 
error. The pillars are never set further than nine and sel- 
dom nearer than eight feet from centre to centre, aud they 
are always built of stone, mostly in one piece. 





The top | 
cutter-head requires two belts 18 ft. 1l in, long, each 4 in. | 


In the above estimate, that part of the depot foundation 
wall affording a bearing for the sills is included. 
THEODORE ROSENBERG. 
[Comparing the prices given with those quoted for 
the more durable forms of platforms in the article re- 
| ferred to, it will be seen, as there noted, that there is 
| little if any margin between the cost of well built 
wooden platforms and something which is really, 
when once constructed, much more tasteful, durable 
and economical. Thisis from time to time asserted, 
but it does not seem to be generally believed, perhaps 
as much as anything from the convenience of wood 
| and the habit, which is too general in this country, of 
l|using it for all purposes for which it is suitable, as 
well as many for which it is not. For convenience of 
| comparison we may reproduce the prices previously 


: ‘ : ot ae} i at y were given us nearly a year 
wide; the side-heads, two belts 19 ft. 9 in. long, 314 in. wide | quoted, noting that they were g y y 


ago and may have changed, but are now more prob- 
| ably lower than higher : 


ooden platforms, 12 ft. w ide, (as abov e) 25.8 
| ge ee ee 16.5 
| Bing -Swapdh -stone, 4 ft. long, (allowing 1 ct. only for lay- se 
RE rr ee 6.0 + 
Blue. eS ‘Sto 9 ft. long (allowing 1 ct. only for 
eR er er ae mere re 26.0 + 


| (If the latter is finely axed and taken out of wind. the 
cost is about doubled). 

| Natural rock asphalt (5 years’ guarantee. .. 

| (With 6 to 7 cts. per sq. ft. extra for underlying: “bed 

| of concrete, 3 in. thick.) 

‘s Granolithic” (a very superior concrete made of 
Portland cement and finely crushed granite, giv- 
ing an exceedingly fine and ‘durable surface) . 35.0 + 


Some of the artificial asphalts are c heaper than any 
lof the above, guaranteed against norma! platform 
| wear from baggage trucks and passengers for a lim- 
| ited number of years. —EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


-17.0 to 22.0 











Central “Pacific Railroad. 


| ee 


| PLymoutTH, England, July 6, 1885. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

| I have to thank you for the insertion of my letter of 
May 20 in your issue of the 12th ult., and for your editorial 
| comments. 


* The bighest oint. as yet traversed by the locomotive i is 14,586 
149 to 519—more or less—is one tangent, said to be the longest ft., on the road etween "Treatipn and Puno, in Peru.—Eptror 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


in the world—about 230 miles. The end of track now is 
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Will you permit me to say, with reference to the terms of 
the lease of the Central Pacific to the Southern Pacific, as 
‘tothe rental of $1,200,000 being absurdly inadequate,” 
that I have based my remarks on what the directors and 
their agents have stated in their report dated June 1, 1883, 
and what Mr. Huntingdon wrote to me. 

At page 11 of the report signed by Mr. C. Crocker, he 
says: ‘‘ The benefit to be derived from an increased settle- 
ment along the Central Pacific main line and branches will 
be much more than an equivalent for the loss of any through 
traffic that may go by other routes.” At page 36, being the 
conclusion of Mr. A. N. Towne’s report, he says: ‘‘The last 
six years, from 1876 to 1882, the tonnage handled between 
stations within the state of California, shows the remarkable 
increase of nearly 130 per cent., resulting, not from an in- 
crease of mileage, but from the general growth and develop- 
ment of the various industries tributary to the roads, made 
possible by their construction. This improvement has pre- 
vailed in varying degrees annually, and we may confidently 
expect it to continue for years to come.” At page 64, which 
concludes Mr. W. H. Mills’ report, he says: *‘ All the aspects 
presented fully justify the common opinion that the 
entire Pacific coast region is in the dawn of an un- 
exampled era of growth and _ prosperity, and that 
in the early future it will comprise a vast empire of popula- 
tion and wealth.” Ina letter from Mr. C. P. Huntingdon, 
dated May 23, 1884, he says: ‘‘ The earnings for April are 
again up to the standard of previous years, and the business 
prospects were never better in its past history.” In the same 
letter he says: ‘‘ Their only sales of stock (alluding to the 
directors) were made when the prices ranged at about double 
their present figures; they see no reason why other stock- 
holders should sacrifice their property for one-half of its 
true value.” I conclude with an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Huntingdon, dated June 24, 1884. Hesays: ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of the interruption and damage by freshets during 
the spring mouths, the bnsiness and prospects of the com- 
pany are good,” etc., etc. I think, sir, I have written enough 
to show that either the quotations I have made are nota true 
statement of facts, or that the payment of $1,200,000 a year 
for such a property is ‘‘ absurdly inadequate.” 

I hope the day is fast approaching when it can no ionger 
be said that ‘*‘ American shareholders seem to feel that they 
have no rights which their directors are bound to respect.” 

W. L. MarTIN. 








Poor Steel Rails. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I send you herewith sketch of a crushed rail end. I had 
many rails last winter crushed worse than the one from which 
this sketch is taken, but give this as showing fairly well the 
manner in which the metal flows or rolls over at the sides and 
ends. 

The Michigan Central laid in 1881 English rails exclu- 
sively; in 1882, 1883 and 1884 American rails, from a differ- 
ent mili each year. The crushed ends occur in the English 
rails to a slight extent, more frequently in the American 
rails of 1882, still more frequently in those of 1883, 
1884 rails are the worst of the lot. How 

matter this is may be gathered from the 
statement that of 536 rails laid in one piece of 
track in July, 1884, 220 rails had been removed 
by the following February [six months], and 50 per cent. of 
the lot were taken out, on account of crushed ends, before 
the expiration of the first year. In one stretch of 17 miles of 
the 1883 rails, 90 per cent. will not run through the next 
winter if it is as severe as the last and the road-bed rigid for 
so long a time. 

The tirst symptom of softness is the flowing of the metal 
at the end in the direction of the length. Then follows the 
spreading at the sides and the change in shape of the entire 
head of the rail. The whole length of the rail is usually 
somewhat affected, but the ends become seriously affected 
before the balance of the rail has had time to show much 
changein shape. If there happens to be a split in the newer 
rails, they give out much sooner than the older rails. 
Many roads will notice the first symptoms of softness in rails 
by watching the frogs, and seeing how much quicker they 
wear out than formerly. 

Straight line, as well as curves, shows the crushed ends, and 
gravel ballast on clay bottom and on sand bottom and _ loco- 
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(Half full size.) 
A SPECIMEN POOR STEEL RAIL. 


motive cinder ballast all show about alike. The joint is laid 
on a tie, and 24-inch angle splices are used. The double track 
is laid with the same joint, but does not show nearly as bad 
results as the single track. That any peculiarity of track or 
traffic is responsible for the trouble need not be con- 
sidered a moment, except to say that under the same 
conditions the older American and English rails are 
standing up well. Much is being written concerning the 
weak points of the present angle splice. It seems not to have 
occurred to the writers on this subject that the angle splice 
could not change a poor rail intoa good one. Whatever the 
defects of the angle splice, it is still far superior to the old 
straight splice, and the older steel rails stood up well 
with the short straight splice and with a chair under the end 
of rail. The splice probably performed no office after the 
first few months, except to keep the rails in line; but still the 
rails did not wear much faster on the ends than in the mid” 
dle, and could be worn out in track with once cutting off the 
ends, and on many roads even this was not done. 

To show that my experience is not singular in this matter 
of poor rails, I quote an extract from a letter received from 
the General Superintendent of one of the largest steel rail 
mills in the country : 

‘* Since I last wrote you I have had a trip over the 
road. Same old story of crushed ends, the worst rails being 
some 15,000 tons of the ‘‘ A” Company’s make. ‘‘ B” Com- 
pany’s also bad, and our own make not reflecting any credit 
onus. ‘*C” Company’s and ‘‘D” Company’s all showing 
same defects. The result of this trip has convinced me that 
something was radically be in the methods -of manu- 
facture. I am certain thatall of our rails subject to heavy 
traffic will show 25 per cent. crushed ends, while balance of 
them will do good service. All other works will show up im 
nearly the same ratio.” 

I think the conclusion as to percentage given in this letter 
is wrong, as, out of 200 rails sent me from this mill in Janu- 
ary to replace rails returned for crushing at ends, nearly 
every rail showssigns of crushing. 

These soft rails are as liable to break in track as harder 





rails. The analysis runs about as follows : 

COR.. b cvnceccnn 0.29 to 0.48 | Manganese......... 0.80 to 1.10 
See 0.01 to 0.10 | Phosphorus........ 0.06 to 0.15 
BEMOO. 3062.6 sus 0.03 to 0.05 | 


The fracture is very coarse. The rails stand the old-fash- 
ioned mechanical tests well, showing that some new test is 
needed which will develop this new weakness before rails 
leave the mills. 

Representatives of the mills making poor English and 
American rails have all admitted that the rails were too soft; 
but, so far, profess to be unable to state the cause of failure, 


and in the case of the three American mills directly inter- | - 


ested in our poor rails, give no satisfactory assurance that 
their present product will show any better results. There 
must be some cause for the trouble. It may be in material 


used, but it is more likely to be in the process of making or | 


rolling the steel. 


I understand the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


and the Pan-Handle are having rails crushed at the ends, 
and ina recent trip over the West Shore I saw the first 
stages of the trouble in the rails of that road. 

When traffic is light the rails will stand up well enough to 
fulfill a five years’ guarantee, but will at the end of that time 
be of far less value to a railroad than if properly made. 











Hawks in this letter in another column.—Ep1Tor Rai 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 





The Dodge Railroad Stand-Pipe. 


Among the appliances for railroad use which have been 
greatly improved within the past few years, are the devices 
for delivering water to the locomotive. Formerly, a simple 
drop-pipe from the water tank was all that was deemed neces- 
sary, but with the increase of traffic, the constant additions 
of double track and the growing necessity for water supply 
at each end of yards so as to obviate the annoyance of trains 
going one way having to make an extra stop for water, some- 
thing better became desirable, and the crane or stand-pipe 
has been largely introduced ; water being conveyed in suitable 
piping from a single tank at any convenient point in the yard 
to as many places as desired on the station grounds. Some of 
the older styles of cranes, even among those still in use on 
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Dodge Railroad Stand Pipe. 


anf 


he 


many of the older roads, were objectionable in many details, 
especially in respect to freezing up and leaking at joints, but 
the merit of this system of supply has continually extended 


While we have not the element of danger in this new trouble, | its use, with the usual result of many successful and unsuc- 
the cost of frequently taking out and putting in new rails | cessful efforts at improvement. 


will make nearly as much expense as attended the frequent 


| 


One of the latest of these improved forms is the Dodge 


changes of rails in the age of “ brittle” steel. The remedy | stund-pipe, manufactured by the Sheffield Velocipede Car 
for this state of affairs must come from the railroads. The | Co,, of Three Rivers, Mich., which manufactures a variety 
maintenance of way men who are having trouble from | of other specialties for railroad use, as their name implies. 
crushed ends can hasten matters materially, especially if | The pipe, as will be seen, possesses many points of excellence, 
any of them have discovered a test by which we may be abie | and we are informed has met with much favor, being already 


to discover when a rail is chemically hard and mechanically 
soft. 

I assume that the mills mean to make good rails. They 
must be guided solely by the experience of the railroads using 
the rails. It takes months or years to develop defects in 
rails such asI have mentioned, and as nearly all the mills 
seem to be turning out rails that will not stand heavy traffic, 
I have felt that it is only proper that I should mention the 
facts that have come under my own observation, and hope 
others will be equally frank in the interests of the mills and 
equally of the railroads. J. D. HawKs, 

Chief Engineer Michigan Central Railroad Co. 

[We have discussed the questions raised by Mr. 





largely used by a number of important roads, some of which 
have adopted it exclusively. 

The Dodge is both a rotating and elevating pipe, and its 
mode of operation is as follows: It is turned from the plat- 
form by means of a jointed lever hanging (when out of use) at 
the side, the drop is lowered to any desired height of tender, 
and the water is turned on by a hand wheel. When the tender 
is filled, the water is shut off and the spout elevated, when 
the rotation of the pipe to place automatically releases the 
waste valve in a manner clearly shown at the bottom of the 
engraving and readily comprehensible without description. 
By this means all water not taken is conveyed below the frost 
and disposed off through a main in the bottom of the pit, 
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Side Elevation of 


thus avoiding all drip upon track, which is a constant source 
of annoyance in winter. 

The elevation and depression of spout is made possible, 
while still preserving a tight joint, by means of a flexible 
rubber joint, which is claimed to be a most: valuable feature. 

The entire weight of the drop-pipe is carried upon ears or 
lugs, so arranged as to admit of lateral as well as perpen- 
dicular movement, and the rubber is claimed to be so treated 
as to be affected neither by the action of water nor by any 
degree of cold. In proof of this we are told that they are 
now in place on pipes where they have been in constant use 
for five years. 

Another feature of these pipes is that there are no packed 
joints used in them, with the single exception of the valve 
stem, which is entirely below the frost line and therefore 
never gives trouble. 

The valve is of gun-metal and is furnished either of globe 
or straight-way form. It is so arranged as to be quick open- 
ing—three turns of the hand-wheel opening it to its full 
capacity. The valve can be entirely taken out in case of ob- 
struction by the removal of the few bolts shown on the exten- 
sion, constituting another advantageous feature. 

The pipe occupies but a very small space ; it can, if neces- 
sary, be placed and operated in an area of 2 square feet. The 
manufacturers claim that it will deliver more water, size for 
size, than any other made, because there is no inside mechan- 
ism whatever to interfere with a perfectly free flow; and 
that as there are very few parts to it, it is less liable to de_ 
rangement. 

This stand-pipe is made of either 6-in. or 7-in. diameter, 
and can be attached direct to city mains where required. It 
is fully guaranteed under a pressure of 100 Ibs. to the square 
inch, Its leading features can be so clearly seen in the en- 
graving as to render unnecessary further description. 








The Malminot Viaduct. 





The structure illustrated has been recently built over the 
valley of the Pax River, on the Montauban & Cahors line of 
railroad, in France. We reproduce it from the Annales 
Industrielles, not only as an interesting structure in itself, 
but as a pleasing example of effective architectural treat- 
ment with a minimum of costly cut stone-work; for it will 
be seen from the plans that although the general effect is that 
of a stone viaduct, nearly all of the masonry is brick, stone 
being used only for the corners and facings and for the 
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foundations. It may therefore afford a useful hint to those 
having masonry works of this general type to design. 

The viaduct consists of 15 arches of nearly 30 ft. span | 
each, the whole length being 618 ft. It is built on a curve of | 
1,640 ft. radius, and on a gradient of lin 100. The height 
at the middle is 63 ft. The foundations presented no diffi- 
culty, but some of the piers had to be carried to a depth of 
about 30 ft., the excavations requiring care and timbering. 
The building of the foundations occupied four months, and 
the superstructure 16 months. 

The piers up to the top of the base are in rough, dressed- 
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edged stone. Above that, brickwork, the bricks being made | 
on the site. The angle facings are rough dressed. Each of | 
the centres was supported on a single rail fixed in the | 
masonry, and 15 days were allowed between the keying | 
of the arches and the striking of the centres. The maximum 
compressive stress at the keystone is 71 Ibs. per square inch. 
The superficial elevation area over all is 28,083 square feet, 
the unfilled area being 1,445 ft., leaving actual area 13,638 
ft., ora ratio of space to actual masonry surface of 1 to 
0.94. The area in plan is 17,373 square feet. The cost was 
as follows: 


Foundations, 5,023 cubie yards.......... cesses eeenee $18.700.00 
Superstructure 12,844 cubic yards 64.600.00 
SN case ashes: aaaeds 00h) 67 ehGbe teecedenns 5.300.060 
I I ooo cane nek ado dGken cds chetennban wad 2,500.00 
Total for ye tec SGe!” Gudea Renin y/Seale: ikaw ea nasean 76,300.00 





ee WON MONI isn Siecce so caaw ine condacensvcoe 95,000.00 
Cost pec lineal foot, including foundations............ 1.53 
Co-t of foundation n.asonry, per cubic yard........... 3.72 
Cost of superstructure, per cubic yard .............6.. 5 5.04 








International Railroad Congress at Brussels. 





In connection with the International Exposition at Ant- 
werp this summer, our international railroad congress has 
been invited to meet at Brussels in the week beginnirg Aug. 
8. The President of the Committee in Charge is M. Fassiaux, 
General Secretary of the Department of Railroads, Posts 
and Telegraphs of Belgium. Invitations have been extended 
(and accepted) to delegates from America, France, Hungary, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Holland, Roumania, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. Only regularly accredited dele- 
gates will be allowed to take part in the proceedings. These 
willbe in French; but any one not speaking French will be 
allowed the services of an interpreter. 
The programme is as follows: 
Section 1. Train Service and Equipment. b 
I. Discussion of the following questions : 
Arrangements for speed, safety, and comfort of passenger 
traffic. 
Means of signaling to and from points between stations. 
Block signal systems. 
Safety at stations. 
Drawbridge signals, ’ 
Influence of the block system upon the capacity of a road 
for traffic. - 
Influence of interlocking switches upon the capacity of 
stations. . 
II. Principles to be observed in building 
(1) Stations for moderate traffic ; 
(2) Main passenger stations : 
(8) Yards for freight cars ; 


VIADUCT. 


(4) Terminal freight stations ; 
(5) Union stations for roads of different gauge. 
Ifl. Organization of service on lines operated by two or 
more roads in common. 
Division of expenses of construction and management. 
Organization of the service for interchange of traffic be- 
tween different stations in the same town. 
Section 2. Train Service and Equipment. 
IV. Means to facilitate interchange of traffic of connecting 
roads. 
V. Means of diminishing expenses : 
(a) for maintenance of way, and track watchmen ; 
(6) for train service and maintenance of rolling stock ; 
(c) for station service. 
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Section of Piers. 


VI. General arrangements for safety : 
(a) Continuous brakes. 
Running on long inclines. 
(6) Safety of passengers—car construction. 
(c) Safety of employés. 
711. Applications of electricity to railroad service. 
Sectiou 3. Construction and Maintenance of Way. 
VIII. Discussion of different systems of construction, and 
the different conditions under which they are available. 
IX. Discussion of the methods of comparing the probable 
economy of different projects for the same line. 
Section 4. General Questions. 
X. The future of local railroads. 
Means of arranging the connections between narrow-gauge 
and broad-gauge roads. 
Economical systems of management for lines with light 
traffic. 
XI. Most available means for giving railroad officials the 
chance to use Sunday as a day of rest. 
XII. Determination of statistical units and of common 
forms for making railroad returns, 








English and American Baggage Systems. 


The American’s earliest experiences in England with his 
baggage provoke him. He wants to ‘‘ check” it, and he can- 
not do it. At home, if he is going from New York to Bos- 
ton, for instance, he buys a ticket at one of the numerous 
ticket offices which are scattered over the city, states what 
train he is going on, and is informed of the hour at which 
the baggage-wagon will call for his effects. When it does 
call, the messenger in charge of it gives him a little brass 
plate on which is a number, and the words ‘‘ New York” 
and ‘‘ Boston,” and attaches to his trunk, by means of 
a little leather strap, a duplicate of it. It the trav- 
eler drives directly to the depot, he buys his 
ticket, presents his baggage at the baggage counter, 
and receives his brass check for it, the exhibition of his 
ticket being a warrant for the transfer of the trunks or par- 
cels he has to the point to which he is going. If he is leaving 
a hotel, the porter who carries his trunks from his rooms wil 
hand him the checks before he leaves the house. In any case 
he has no further concern with his traps until the end of his 
journey. Half an hour before he reaches Boston, an express 
agent—‘‘ parcels delivery clerk” they would call him in Eng- 
land—comes through the train, and, if the traveler wishes, 
takes the address at which he desires to have his things de- 
livered, and taking his checks, gives him a receipt on a small 
printed form. Within an hour or so everything: is at the 
hotel or residence. If the traveler’s personal comfort re- 
quires that his effects should accompany him at once from 
the train, he gives his checks, when he alights in the station, 
to his hackman, or to the badged and labeled employé of the 
hotel he means to visit. 

All of this is, of course, throughly familiar to Americans ; 
but English people know nothing of it, and have almost 


| nothing in their system of travel that resembles it. To Ameri- 


cans the baggage check is one of the greatest comforts of 
travel, and when they go abroad they miss it painfully. 

At Liverpool, after you have had everything formally over- 
hauled in the custom-house room on the landing in search of 
liquors, tobacco or dynamite, or foreign-printed editions of 
British authors, and you find yourself free to go on land with 
your baggage—which has now become your ‘ luggage ”—a 
sense of exasperating helplessness overpowers you. A polite 
official (polite, but not as full of responsibility as one would 
like to have him appear under the circumstances) asks you if 
you desire to have your luggage sent to the London & North- 
western. ‘‘ No; want it checked to London.” ‘‘ Checked, 
sir? Beg pardon, sir ; but you’ve got to taike it to the stai- 
tion, sir. Shall I send it sir! Check? Receipt? W’y, it’s 
hall right, sir. It’ll be hup in no time !” 

Full of misgivings and the distrust which afflicts strangers, 


j unable to get your comforting bit of stamped brass or the 


assurance implied in a receipt, you go off to the North- 
western, hotel and terminus combined, have breakfast or 
luncheon, and find that your luggage does arrive—out of 
sheer force of integrity you feel it to be—and that you have 
to pay probably five shillings for it—about twice as much 
as you ought to pay by rights, and about one-half what 
you would have to pay tor a like service in an American 
city. One would think; that this would prove reassur- 
ing; but it does not. On the contrary, it marks the 
stage in your experience where you find that the en- 
tire care and responsibility for the transportation of 
your properties rest upon yourself. A rter approaches: 
** For London, sir ? irst-class, sir / es, sir?” You 
with.the porter, who bundles the things on a truck, and de- 
posits them in the luggage van or in the luggage compart- 
ment of the carriage in which you secure seats or a com 
ment for London. A shilling compensates the porter, whose 
extreme deference affects different peopie in different ways, 
accordingly as it impresses them as the agreeable politeness 
and thoughtfulness of an English servant, or as the vile ser- 
vility of the British menial, or arouses the suspicion that 
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their ‘‘tip” has been unnecessarily heavy. Americans 
abroad differ greatly in opinion about these matters of de- 
tail 


‘** Clearly,” the American thinks, ‘‘ these people don’t know 
how to travel. The idea of having to look after one’s bag- 
gage all the while! It is ridiculous.’ 

Four and a half hours later, at Euston square, the immense 
terminus of the London & Northwestern Railway in London, 
he has to identify his effects on the platform, where they are 
deposited immediately the train stops. Each traveler picks 
out hisown. If he isnot promptly there to do it, there is 
nothing to prevent any one who chooses to do so from claim- 
ing it and taking it oft. This negative abuse is at such 
enmity with his notions of public comfort and protection that 
it fills him with indignation and with a supreme contempt 
for the primitive system of English travel. 


‘* Why do they not adopt our American method ? Where 
is Hoole, the baggage-check man of Chicago? Why does 


not that apostle of public welfare come here and introduce 
the system? Look at the ambition of these people to be 
luxurious, the craving of them after every appliance and 
chy of comfort! And yet they have no baggage- 
checks.” 

Probably there is nothing that so much impresses the 
American on the English railroads as the apparently defec- 
tive baggage system. For all that, there is another side to 
the question, and a brief experience of English life and habits 
serves to show that the baggage-check system, if established 
in England, would be established for the benefit of traveling 
Americans alone. 

The English people do not want it. The Englishman is 
wedded to his luggage and his cab. When he arrives at his 
station he waits invariably to take his luggage along with 
him to his house or his hotel. He will not be divorced from 
it fora moment. No brass check will ever be a legal tender 
for a trunk in hiseyes. The assurance that it isin the same 
train with him, that where he goes it goes, that when he ar- 
rives it arrives, and that it is there on the top of his cab, or 
in the cab with him, is to him the essential thing in all his 
journeying. He has no ‘*‘ express” such as we know in Amer- 
ica. Express companies are not a possible adjunct of rail- 
way corporations in England. He has his cab, his ** four- 
wheeler,” built especially to carry his heavy luggage on top 
of it—a vehicle that the American hackman would look down 
on with lordly contempt, but a powerful engine of economy, 
industry and public convenience. His luggage would go 
through the roof of a New York hack, crush it like a paper 
bandbox, but on the roof of an English cab his traps, includ- 
ing his bath-tub, are railed in and secured, and are in his 
apartments as soon as he is there himself. 

But,” you say to the English railway manager, ‘* you 
have been in America, and you have studied the system there, 
aud you cannot but be favorably impressed with it ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly I was,” he replies. ‘I was struck with its 
completeness and the extent of its organization and details. 
Your style of vehicle enables you to carry out such a system 
with perfect ease. It forms a kind of natural offshoot of the 
railway system in America; but it appears to flourish only in 
your country. It is not and would not be appreciated here. 
You complain that at the English terminus any one can claim 
your luggage and disappear with it. No doubt, if you are 
slow and they are sharp, such may be the case, and the com- 
pany may have to pay the penalty; but the English traveler 
prefers the freedom of the present practice, and would, I 
fancy, wish the check system at a warmer place than the 
United States when any delay arose in dealing with his lug- 
gage at the stations owing to the adoption of the check sys- 
tem. The English traveler's idea of luggage ‘ checking’ is to 
have his portmanteau safely stowed under his carriage seat, 
and his smaller articles placed in the rack over his head. I 
do not see any insuperable difficulty in adopting the check 
system in this country, but none of the partial attempts that 
have been made in that direction have proved successful or 
popular.” : 

Americans who spend a vacation in Europe not uncom- 
mouly form the opinion that the compartment carriages must 
eventually give place to cars of the American pattern. A 
merely casual survey, suchas the travel of the tourist affords, 
of the manners and habits of even a people as nearly allied to 
Americans as the English, does not convey any adequate idea 
of the degree in which the distinctions of ¢lass govern matters 
of the kind. Arailway carriage isa modification of the pri- 
vate carriage, the post-chaise, the stage-coach and the carrier’s 
wagon. Those vakithes have been merely adapted to steam 
traction and railway schedules, and the conventions which 
characterized their use before Stephenson’s time remain un- 
changed in their new condition.—Harper’s Magazine for 
August, 








Pittsburgh Local Passenger Traffic. 


For some time past the conductors on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have been counting heads on their trains—or rather 
tickets which represent heads—for the purpose of finding the 
daily local traffic between Pittsburgh and Walls station, 
the terminus of the accommodation trains. They passed 
through the cars accompanied by a marker, who took down 
arecord of every ticket—commutation, school, 50-trip and 
regular. After a week’s work of this kind, each conductor 
was able to report the average daily travel of his train, 
which was taken as the daily average of the year. The re- 
,orts were all handed in to Mr. Henry Carpenter, the Ticket 
Receiver for the Western Division of the main line of the 
road, and he has finished his report to the general office of 
the company at Philadelphia. The report shows some in- 
teresting matter of local interest, in that it gives the exact 
number of people who, living in the suburbs, do business in 
the city. The annual travel of this class of passengers foots 
up an exceedingly large total, and, while not taking into 
account any of the through travel, or passengers to points 
out beyond Walls, shows a very large business in the way of 
suburban travel into the city over the Pennsylvania road. 

Footing up the conductor’s reports, Mr. Carpenter finds 
that every day in the year, excepting Sundays, 10,910 peo- 
ple come into the city from between here and Walls. Of this 
number 3,670 travel on commutation tickets and 7,240 on 
all other kinds of tickets and cash fares. On the Sunday 
trains 480 persons come in on commutation tickets each 
Sunday, and 2,800 on 50-trip and regular tickets. So that 
in one year, counting 312 week days and 52 Sundays, there 
are carried on accommodation trains 3,503,920 passengers 
on week days, and 170,360 on Suadays, making a total local 
travel of 3,674,480 persons. 

The larger part of the daily travel is from East Liberty; 
Shadyside, Homewood, and Wilkinsburg come next as 
furnishing the most passengers. The trains very rapidly fill 
up from tne stations between Wilkinsburg and the city. There 
is quite a large travel also from points beyond Walls, which 
does not enter into the report. From stations out as far as 
Greensburg there are daily passengers, and on the through 
trains the travel is mostly heavy. Taking a probable esti- 
mate there are not less than an average of 14,000 people who 
enter the Union Depot every day over the main line of the 
Pennsylvania road. 

‘** T would estimate that there is a local travel into the city 
each day of the week, excepting Sundays, over the different 
roads that centre at the depot, of not od than 18,000 peo- 
ple,” This was Gatekeeper Catherte estimate, He has been 
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several years at the depot, and he has a very good idea of the | regulation of speed is obtainable. Motion from armature 


travel each day through the gates. Taking this estimate as 
the one most likely to be correct without statistics from the 
other roads, a grand total of about 6,000,000 people, local 
ssengers, pass through the two little gates at the Union 
epot every year, in and out to the suburban towns. 
his much for the Union Depot and its business, and if sta- 
tistics were published giving the number of local passengers 
in and out of the other railroad depots of the two cities, most 
people would be surprised at the large total of people who, 
doing business each day in the city, live without its limits. 
The local trains on the Fort Wayne, the West Penn, the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pitts- 
burgh & Western routes are crowded mornings and evenings 
with local passengers. ‘‘It is safe to say,” said a railroad 
official this morning, ‘‘ that there is a local travel in and out 
of the city each day of 40,000 passengers.” This large total 
of passengers will show up surprisingly to most people who 
have not given thought to the matter, but it has been figured 
out closely and it is well established. That the city’s popu- 
lation is increased each day over one-fourth, from sunrise to 
sunset, with out-of-town people, is a matter of fact, and 
shows also what no city of the second class in this country does 
so largely—a disposition in the people to live in the country 
as much of their time as they can.—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 








Boiler-Drilling Machines. 





The engraving shows a simple self-acting portable drilling 
machine, designed for drilling the inside of locomotive and 
other boiler-shells. The machine is suspended by its driving 
cord, and each tool thrusts away from the other. There isa 
self-acting feed, and either or both tools may be thrown out 
of work by slacking a nut without stopping the machine. 

The machine has been brought out by the English firm of 
Sharp, Stewart & Co., Limited. For the engraving of it we 
are indebted to Engineering. 








The Electric Railroad in Baltimore. 





The new Hampden Branch of the Baltimore Union street 
railroad, which is to be operated by electricity, is described 
by a correspondent of the Electrical World as follows : 

To equip this road the joints of the outer rails were per- 
fected, and a third rail, an ordinary 25-pound T-rail, similar 
to the outer rails, laid, with the Daft patent insulator, mid- 
way between the outer rails. The insulator consists of an 
iron shoe of diamond shape, 8 in. long, 314 in. wide and 14 
in. thick, with two converging ways upon one of its surfaces. 
Wedged between these ways isa round block of wood of 
truncated-cone shape, with height 2's in. Upon this block is 
screwed a round iron cap. This is 4'¢ in. in diameter 
and 2 in. deep. Coming within *; in. of the iron 
shoe, it thoroughly protects the wood block. The 
rail placed on the cap is held in position by two bolts 
screwed into the cap. The difficulties of constructing such a 
work, it being all entirely new, have been many, but have 
been met and successfully overcome. The centre rail forms 
the outgoing lead, the two outer rails, with the ground, being 
the return. The resistance of such a line will be less than .3 
ohm, with perfect joints. At the main terminus a new build- 
ing, forming one room 20 by 40 ft., has been built for the 
engine and dynamo. The engive isa 16 by 24 in. ** Atlas” 
engine, built at Indianapolis. The boiler and all fittings are 
from the same firm. The dynamo is one of the Daft Co.’s 
largest. Its total weight is 4,200 pcunds, and its maximum 
capacity is 300 amperes at 125 volts electromotive force. A 
9-in. double belt connects direct from the 10-ft. fly-wheel on 
the engine to a 15-in. pulley onthe dynamo. Switches, regu- 
lators, automatic cut-outs and all other safety devices neces- 
sary for a complete system will be put in as precautionary 
measures against every possible form of danger or trouble. 

The receiving machine is a compound series motor capable 
of delivering 8 horse-power. Its total weight is 1,100 
pounds, the armature being 196 pounds. The compound na- 
ture of the field permits of a wide range of resistances, and 
hence of magnetic strength of field. As the armature speed 
depends in a certain sense upon this field, a perfect means of 


shaft to car-wheels is obtained by internal gears. Upon each 
end of this shaft a 3-in. phosphor-bronze gear is keyed. 
These engage with large gears 27 inches in diameter, 
fastened to the axle of the driving-wheels. By this ——-. 
ment the energy of the armature is utilized practically 
almost directly upon the periphery of the driving- 
wheels. The speed of armature to drivers is as 9 to 1 

Therefore, as the wheels must make 509 revolutions to the 
mile, the armature makes 4,581 revolutions. The ratio of 
peripheral speeds, however, of armature to drivers is as 3.27 
tol. As high speed is the normal condition of an armature, 
no real sacrifice is made to gain leverage. The speed of 
armature for 8 miles an hour, the limit the law allows, is 
610. To take up all back lash of gears the motor is arranged 
with pivoting bearings at one end and a regulating scréw 
at the other, both resting upon heavy pieces of rubber. 
This pivoting arrangement is again advantageous in case 
of repairs or inspection through accident, the large 
gears being held in place by means of a set-screw and 
long spline. On loosening the set-screw they can be 
easily moved along on the axle, freeing the small gears. 
The motor then can easily be raised to a vertical position, 
allowing free inspection. The total weight of the ‘* Morse,” 
as the car is called, is about 4,200 pounds. The wiring and 
controlling mechanism is equally as simple and substantial. 
No. 4 B. & S. underwriter’s wire is used throughout. It is 
run in grooved sheathings and covered, so that no wire is to 
be seen excepting at the motor. Every precaution was taken 
to obviate any danger arising from moisture or short cir- 
cuits. The controlling device consists of four oe brushes 
bearing upon a stout frame of soapstone carrying broad and 
properly-shaped contact pieces. This whole is inclosed in an 
8-in. by 16-in. iron box, with an ordinary engineer’s handle 
and guide. 

Four movements are made, controlling the combination of 
the field magnets, which vary from .39 to 2.75 ohms. The 
resistance of armature is .24 ohm. By proper connections 
with the switch, it can be readily seen that the motor can be 
slowly and easily started, stopped or run. By turning either 
to the right or left a small handle placed just to the left of the 
main switch, one of two pairs of brushes is brought to bear 
on the commutator, thus giving the directive motion to the 
armature, and obviously to the car. Another switch 
just to the right of the main switch isa dead cut- 


off controlling the main current coming from the 
contact wheel. This is placed underneath the car, 


and consists of a heavy 14-in. wheel of phosphor-bronze free 
to slide 4 in. to the right or left, and rotating freely upon its 
shaft. A deep groove is cut into the rim, fitting the centre 
rail. By a lever and a heavy spring a constant pressure tends 
to keep the wheel down on the rail. By this arrangement 
the wheel can adapt itself to every curve or change of level 
of the rail. An ordinary hand brake is placed in the car just 
to the left of the switches. By this handy arrangement one 
man, with a little practice, can easily manipulate the switches 
and brake, and so control the car. Before shipment the car 
was thoroughly tested and worked admirably. 








How He Outwitted a Traffic Manager. 


An amusing incident occurred not long since at the ter- 
minus of one of our Irish lines, illustrating in a remarkable 
manner the truth of the old adage that ‘* Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” An elderly lady en route to the sea- 
side arrived at the railroad terminus with a profusion of ~ 
gage, as iscustomary on such occasions, and immediately 
attracted the attention of the railway porter, who considered 
her to be a very good mark for the forbidden gratuity. 
Having safely —< her luggage in the carriage, and 
the old lady to boot, he observed by a fumbling motion 
that she was going to reward him for his attentions, He 
glanced around the platform and to his dismay observed the 
official eye was on him. To put out his hand for the gratuity 
meant instant dismissal. A bright idea flashed across his 
fertile mind. It was but the work of an instant to dive his 
head into the carriage window under the pretext of inquiri 

if the old lady’s luggage was safe, but in reality to requ 

the old lady to place the silver coin in his mouth, and having 





thanked her for helping him out of his difficulty, away he 
went, rejoicing at having outwitted his traffic manager.— 
London Railway Official Gazette. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 











Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








THE COURSE OF GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The Bureau of Statistics reports as follows the bread- 
stuffs exports of the last two fiscal years ending June 
30: 











1884-85. 1883-84. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
Flour, bbls... .. 10,347,629 8,708,152 + 1,639,477 18.8 
Flour, bu. ...... 46,564,530 39,186. 684 -+- 7,377 as 646 188 
Wheat, bu....... 82,449,014 68,241,759 + 14,2 5 20. 
Corn, bu... 51,361,583 44,799,06L + 6 : 
Oats, bu. 3,921,078 1,707,506 + OG. 
Rye, bu.......... 2,950. 541 6,208,159 — a 52.8 
Cornmeal, bu.... 1. 021,004 982,048 4 38° 956 4.0 
Oatmeal, ni... 1,806,807 1,341,956 + 464,851 34.6 
ORR. i055 190,074,357 162,467, 17. 7 3 -+- 27,607,184 17.0 
Total value...... gis5, 014,860 $155,507,907 — $493,047 0.3 


Thus in the aggregate we exported 27,600,000 
bushels more grain last year than the year before, 
but received for it $493,000 less money. There was 
an increase in the quantities of every grain exported 
except rye, but by far the larger part of the increase 
was in wheat and flour, in which it was 21,584,901 
bushels, or three fourths of the whole, the new corn 
crops having as yet not had a great effect on 
the exporis, or rather having made up only in 
the last six months (during which alone it has been 
exported) for the very light exports of the first six 
months of the last fiscal year. Thus the corn exports 
in the two halves fe the fiscal year have been: 








1884-&5. 1883-84. Inc.or Dec. P.c 
July 1 to Dee. $1.....1R428,041 25,085,005 — 12.247.024 47.7 
Jan 1 to June 30.. ...37, 022,644 19:113:096 + 18,8091546 98.4 
Fiscal year........... 51,361,583 44,799,061 + 6,562,522 14.6 


Thus the new crop since it matured has actually 
nearly doubled the exports, and therefore has been 
much more effective than the figures for the whole 
year would indicate. 

For the twenty years since the war the quantities 
and values of the total grain and flour exports have 
been: 





fear Bushels. Value Yea Ry Value. 
1865-66. 32, 689, 4 9 $39, 592,667 1875- 76 138, ag 8209 rr oY 
1866-67...... 20,721 151 764 909 1876-77 4.071 
867-6 . 82, bi, 209 or. 351,840 1877-78. ....191, B10 :098 
1868-69, . BR, 45 5z,2: 3h, 291 d} 1878-79..... 246,611,507 
1869-70 56,610,750 70.5 $97 ‘846! 1879-80... . 284,707 "908 3 1 
1870-71 63,819,573 78, 009 953 1880-81... ..283, 186, 443 =. 267,364,650 
1871-72...... 75,399,033 83,006,974 1881-82 .. 7168) 060,879 180, 569,407 
= 73 .. ~- Sees 97,232,877 | 1882-83,.... 192, BAB, 635 205/657 028 
873-74... .-130,493,988 159, 540, O78 1883-84 ...162,467,173 155,507,907 
ist. er 103, 790; 806 109, 679,302 1884-85.....190,074,357 165,014,860 


Thus we see that though the grain exports were 17 
per cent. more in quantity last year than the year be- 
fore, with the exception of 1883-84 and 1881-82 they 
were the smallest since 1876-77, the year of the deep- 
est industrial depression of this generation; while the 
value of the exports last year was less than in any 
other since the year last named, and $128,625,000 (45 
per cent.) less than in 1879-80, when these exports were 
largest and there was the greatest activity and pros- 
perity in business. For the five years from 1878-79 to 
1882-88 the quantity of exports averaged 235 million 
bushels and the value 229 million dollars, The de- 





crease from this average value, in the last two years, 
has been about one-third, amounting to 76 million 
dollars, which is a very considerable matter, even for 
this great country. 

The exports of flour, wheat and corn, which make 
up by far the larger part of the total, have, in each of 
the last ten years, the quantities, in millions of barrels 
and bushels, and the value in millions of dollars : 


—Millions of barrels ane bush.—| —-—-Millions of Dollars..—— 
Fle go 





~{ nd 
Year. F oe Ww: pent. w rhe at. Corn Flour. bw w heat. Corn 
76 De 74.8 49.5 24.4 928 $3.3 
3. 57.0 70.9 21 7 47. i 68.8 41.6 
3.8 93.1 85.5 25.1 96.9 122.0 48.0 
5. 147.7 85.3 29.6 130.7 160.3 40.7 
i 180.3 93.2 35.8 190.5 2259 53.3 
f 63 91.9 45.0 167.7 212.7 50.7 
a 121.9 43.2 36.4 112.9 149.3 28.8 
9.2 147.8 20.6 5L.8 119.9 174.7 7.8 
1883-84... 8.7 1074 14.8 4183 72.9 121.2 27.8 
1884-85...10.3 129.0 51,4 50.6 WL. 121.7 27.6 


The flour exports have increased greatly since 1879- 
80, when the wheat exports were greatest. Com- 
pared with that year, the flour exports last year were 
70 per cent. greater, while the wheat exports were 46 
per cent. lez:s, and there was a decrease of 28} per cent. 
in the aggregate of flour and wheat. Only 1 5per cent. 
of the aggregate was expcrted in the form of flour in 
1579-80, against 36 per cent. last year. 

The corn exports jast year were the lagest for four 
years, but they were only a trifle more than in 1875- 
76, and very much less than in any of the five follow- 
ing years, and no less than 47} per cent. less than in 
1880-81, when they were largest. As before said, how- 
ever, we have the effect of last year’s large corn crop 
during only one half of the last fiscal year, and we 
may expect for the current half-year a nearer approach 
to the exports previous to 1882 than we have had since 
that year. For the six months ending with June the 
corn exports for 11 years have been, in millions of 
bushels: 


1875. 
14.4 


18 6. 
35.0 


177 137: 8 
385 SL. 


1879 
49.7 


188, 
we) 


62.2 


1881. 
39.8 


18 32. 


1883. L884. 
10.2 3 


35.4 29.1 


1885. 
37.9 


It is true that in 1883 the exports in this half of the 
year were nearly as large as they have been this year; 
but the exports for the second half of 1883 were 
checked (were only 25.7 millions) because of the 
very light crop that year, the old corn being kept for 
home use. In 15881, though the crop was then the 
worst for many years, 33 million bushels were shipped 
in the last half of the year; in 1877, when there was a 
fair crop both preceding and following, and the ex- 
ports of the first half of the year were nearly the same 
as this year, the exports of the second half were 34 
millions, and we ought to be able to spare at least as 
much as that this year, which would bring up the 
exports from the last crop to about 72 millions, which 
is nearly as much asin 1881, from the large crop of 
1880, and more than in any subsequent year. The 
largest corn exports in the last half of the year 52 mil- 
lion bushels in 1880, 36 millions in 1879, and 363 mil- 
lions in 1878; in no other year more than 34 millions, 
Thus, there is a fair prospect that our corn exports for 
the current half-year will compare well with those of 
the corresponding period in any previous year except 
1880. 

The wheat exports for this half-year will depend 
very largely upon the crops now being harvested, 
which will be the smallest since 1876, and, in spite of 
large stocks on hand, will not permit as large exports 
asin most previous years. In all years much the 
larger part of the value of the cereal exports came 
from wheat, for the last seven years from 774 to 85 
per cent. of the whole, and last year 784 per cent. 
Thus the prospect of large corn exports doesnot make 
good the probable light wheat exports. The effect of 
a second large crop of corn, however, may be much 
greater in exports of provisions than on corn itself, 

We see from the above figures that the values of the 
exports last year were small in proportion to their 
quantity, and this though wheat, the cereal of highest 
price, made a larger proportion of the total quantity 
than in most other years of large exports (68 per cent. 
last year, 78 in 1882-83, 66 in 1880-81, 631 in 1879-80, 


60 in 1878-79, 49 in 1877-78). This was due to the very 
low average price.. This average price is of great 


importance, not only as indicating the income of the 
producers from their grain, but also the inducements 
for an extension of grain-growing in this country. 
The values reported are those at the point of export. 
These previous to 1879 were reported in greenbacks, 
and we have been to the trouble of reducing them to 
gold values, which alone makes possible a profitable 
comparison with the following years: 


Export Values per Barrel and per Bushel for Twenty Years. 





Year. Flour. —— Corn. ' Year hlour. W heat. Cort 
1865-66 5.94 05s | . 45 14 59 
1866-67.. 0:00 0.71 1. 18 0.55 
1867-68... 1.36 U.8t 137 0.55 
1¢638-69 1.01 0.7) 1.07 0.47 
1869-70 1.04 0.74 | 124 0.54 
1870-71 1.18 0.68 Lil 0.55 
871-72 131 0.62 1,18 0.67 
1872-73 114 0.54 1.13 0.68 
873-74 1.28 0.64 1.07 0.61 
1874-75 1,00 0.75 | 1884-85.......... 4.89 0.86 0.E 
In none of these years do we find the flour and 


| 





wheat quite as large as last year. The highest wheat 
value was in 1877-78, which did much to encourage 
the great increase in production in the following 


years, this production having been, in millions of 
bushels : 

WR sos ow oivacdeeatones MIO. ac ivsccieisiasavets 289 4 
1872 fc NT MB cs5 038. chen cco onan 405.0 
1873 [EI Sree snesuiee 420.0 
RINE i ae hE Rarer ee 450.5 
“EE mae WERE VIE 25-53 Sea! cca.vnke 498.5 


The yield was unusually good in 1877, and the price 
unusually high, and the acreage sown increased stead- 
ily thence till 1881. But it is noticeable that the in- 
crease of production was not checked by the low 
prices of 1878-79, which. however, were much higher 
than present prices. 

Next to the largest wheat exports (including flour) 
were in a year (1879-80) of comparatively high prices. 

The average value of the corn exported last year, 
though much less than forthe three years of light 
crops previous, was nearly the same as in previous 
years of large exports. We should expect last year’s 
average, however, to be made up of a high price in the 
last half of 1884, when the exports were from the 
scanty stock of old corn, and on low prices in the first 
half of this year. This, however, was not the case. 
The average value in the first half of this year was 
but a cent a bushel less than the average for the whole 
year, and for June it was 56 cents, or two cents above 
that average. 

As the prospects for the current year depend largely 
on present prices, we subjoin the average values of 
the exports as reported for June, the six months end- 
ing with June, and the 12 months ending with June, 
as follows: 


——-1884-85 .-———., | ———- 1883-84, ——_- => 
Flour. Wheat Corn. | Flour. Wheat. Corn, 
~ 2 mos. to June 30. -. 89 $0.86 $0.54/$5.55 $1.07 $0.61 
. 4.78 0.87 0.53) 5.45 103 0.€1 
2 SE ER ye 4.87 0.94% 0.56! 5.33 1.001% 0.62 





The chief change is an advance in the value of 
wheat in June, when it was but 6 per cent. less than 
last year at the same time, while for the last half-year 
the price was 15} per cent. less than last year, and for 
the year 20 per cent. less. The price of corn in each 
period has been about 10 per cent. less than last year. 

There is thus a prospect that for what wheat we 
have to spare of this crop we shall get a better price 
than we got for last year’s surplus; and as for corn, 
the price is now as good as in the years of our largest 
exports and greatest prosperity. There is, however, 
scarcely a possibility that the country will profit as 
much from the grain exports of this fiscal year as it 
did from those of 1878-79 and subsequent years, 
which did so much toward making the good times 
that followed. Indeed, unless there shall be an advance 
in prices, of which there is now no sign, we shall do 
well to make any increase over last year; we may 
possibly export a great deal more corn, but the crop of 
wheat promises to be 150 million bushels less than last 
year, and whatever the surplus from the last crop, we 
shall probably have a considerable decrease in our 
wheat exports. An increase of 47 millions in corn 
would bring us up to our maximum (in 1879-80), but 
this would be worth only about $25,000,000, or less 
than 27 millions of wheat and flour at the June price, 
aud a much greater reduction in the wheat exports is 
possible, and would bring them down only to 102 
millions, while in 1883-84, after a crop 57 millions 
greater than is now promised, the exports were only 
1071 millions. 








THE CROPS. 


The most important of these is corn, with the ex- 
ception of grass. It covers more ground than all the 
other grain crops put together. On the average, it is 
the safest of them all; but last year was the first fair 
one for four years, and the yield was not very large 
last year—only fair on a large acreage. The July 
report of the Department of Agriculture indicates 
that 6 per cent. more was planted this year 
than last, which brings up the area to 7,- 
865,000 acres, or 18.4 per cent. more than in 1879, 
when the crop was 1,755 millions of bushels. At that 
rate (which was unusually favorable) we should have 
2,078 millions this year. The crop is a little late, 
generally in pretty good condition, but generally not 
in first-rate condition. The hot July brings it for- 
ward very rapidly. Great increases in acreage are re- 
ported in several old states, chiefly due toits taking the 
place of winter-killed wheat. Thus there isan increase 
over last year of 7 per cent. in Virginia, 12 per cent, 
in West Virginia, 10 per cent. in Tennessee, 9 in Ken- 
tucky, 6 in Ohio, 8 in Indiana, 7 in Illinois and 10 
each in Kansas and Nebraska. The condition July 
1 was generally excellent in the South (103 in Texag 
and Kentucky, and not far below par in the great 
corn states of the West, except Missouri (87) and 
Kansas (83), reaching 106 in Indiana and 97 in 
Nebraska. It has generally improved since. 

The Department’s reports do not show the winter 
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wheat acreage. They show that about 26,300,000 
acres were sown, against 28,600,000 in 1884, and that 
a very large amount, which is spoken of as ‘‘ millions 
of acres,” were plowed up in the spring, we should 
judge not less than 10 per cent. of the sowing, which 
would bring down the area harvested to 23,670,000, 
against 28,600,000 in 1884, and 26,400,000 in 1883, 
when between 5 and 6 per cent. of the area 
sown had been plowed up. The whole reduction in 
acreage from last year on this basis is 17} per cent., 
which in itself accounts for 88,000,000 bushels of the 
total decrease of 149,000,000 in the winter wheat crop 
which the Department estimates, leaving an average 
yield of 84 bushels per acre for what was left to 
harvest, against about 13 bushels last year. 

The area of spring wheat this year is about 11,100,- 
000 acres, against 10,900,000 in 1884, and 10,000,000 in 
1883. The prospects July 1 were thought to warrant 
a crop of 153,000,000 bushels, against 156,800,000 
bushels last year. There was (and is) time for a con- 
siderable change in either direction. 

In oats an increase of 4 per cent. is estimated, mak- 
ing 22,150,000 acres, against 21,301,000 last year, 20,- 
825,000 in 1883, and 18,495,000 in 1882. 

A decrease of about 4 per cent. in rye and no change 
in barley are indicated. 

In cotton the average is about 18,400,000, and 5.7 per 
cent. more than last year. Itis generally in fine con- 
dition, and if nothing happens may easily give much 
the largest crop ever picked, but there is still time for 
something to happen, though much more than half 
the dangers of the season are escaped. 








The avrrage this year compared with last is as fol- 
lows: 
1885. 1884. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
Winter wheat.. 23,670,000 28,600,000 — 4,930,000 17.2 
Spring wheat...... 11.100,000 10,900,000 + 200,000 1.9 
CRE s Soiwanenecs 73,865.000 69,683,800 + 4,181,200 6.0 
I onic scanaben to 22,150,600 21,300,900 + 850,100 4.0 
BVO. ccsccsccce oc-o Meee 2,195,000 — 88,900 40 
NING os no6:0 608. \0seas 2,426,600 | errr oer Ras, 
Total grain......... 135,318,600 135,106,300 + 212,300 0.2 
Cotton ...... ...... 18400000 17,449,000 + 951,000 5.7 
Grain and cotton... 153,718,600 152,555,300 1,163,300 0.8 


This is not by any means an encouraging showing ; 
we have substantially the same acreage of grain this 
year as last, the great decrease in winter wheat having 
exceeded the great increase in corn. So far as the 
original decrease in winter wheat sown is concerned, it 
should be made good by other crops, and very nearly all 
the part of that crop which has been plowed up. If this 
has been the case, then the practical effect of the failure 
of the wheat has beento prevent an extension of other 
crops. It has that tendency, because it requires the 
ground to be prepared and planted twice, instead of 
once, and so takes time, of which there is little to 
spare on farms; but we are surprised to see that it has 
had so great an effect. 

The acreage in grain and cotton in each of the last 
seven years has been : 


Year Grain. Cotton. Total. 

1879 ..-. 118,665,000 14,388,000 133,053,000 
Basa cacnen . 120,926,000 16,120,000 137,046,000 
BEE dike airing dads SaaS Geel 123,388,000 16,851,000 140,239,000 
BES a vk cnbwnenan a nnoaae 125,721,000 16,276,000 141,997,000 
ee eo ee eee eee 129,676,000 16,778,000 146,454,000 
eer 135,106,000 17,449,000 152,555,000 
| EIS Peace ee 135,319,600 18,400,000 153,719,000 


Thus the in the increase in acreage of these crops 
has varied from 1,750,000 to 6,100,000 acres until this 
year, when it is but 1,164,000. The increase in grain 


acreage has not been less than 2,300,000 until 
this year, when it is but 213,000. It is hard 
to believe that there has been any such arrest 


in the growth of farming, making all allow- 
ances for the destruction of winter wheat. Jf none 
had been destroyed, the increase in grain acreage 
would be but 2,873,000, against 5,430,000 the year be- 
fore, and 3,955,000 from 1882 to 1883. The gain last 
year may have been exaggerated by the Department 
report, which gave the wheat acreage as 38,500,000 
in the spring and summer, and nearly a million more 
in the final report. 








POOR STEEL RAILS. 





The Chief Engineer of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road in another column relates under this heading 
asad experience, but one which we fear is less rare 
than his letter implies. He finds that rails bought 
under a *‘ guarantee,” but not otherwise tested for 
physical qualities on behalf of the buyer, do not sur- 
vive their guarantee nor anything like it, but speedily 
begin to degenerate into an unserviceable condition. 
That the case is rarely quite so bad as he describes 
(new rails beginning almost immediately te crush or 
‘* flow” at the joints in the manner shown in the draw- 
ing which appears with his letter) we may well 
believe, for otherwise we might soon have to 
consider the question of returning once more 
to iron rails for durability. Nevertheless, even 
this particular experience on the Michigan Central 


is not anewone. As long agoas June 6, 1879, the 
Railroad Gazette published engravings and details of 
a precisely similar case,* where some comparatively 
new steel of one particular month’s rolling crushed 
badly at the joints, while steel of earlier rollings 
showed no such tendency, and steel of later rollings 
but little of it. Im fact, it was stated in the very be- 
ginning of that paper that this trouble is more or less 
common to all rails, although it becomes serious with 
few, as follows: 


_ ‘The fact was developed that end sections are quite unre- 
liable as a guide to the average wear, the joint being invari- 
ably more worn than at any other point. Diagrams A 
[twelve double sections] show a series of sections giving a com- 
parison of these end and mid sections, for all but one or two 
of which the joints were apparently worn perfectly even 
with the rest of the rail. No difference in respect to this 
wear at joints could be detected between the various joints 
inuse, * * * (all) comparing equally well with each other 
in this respect. 

= This increase of wear, however, does not, with rare ex- 
ceptions, degenerate into a battered joint, but after reaching 
a certain depression in the joint the wear continues about 
uniform. The same is true in great degree of blemishes 
which develop in the middle of the rail. Several were 
pointed out which were stated to be in worse condition sev- 
eral years ago than now.” 


From this it would appear probable that the 
‘* crushed ends” which occur, “to a slight extent,” 
in Mr. Hawks’ earlier laid rails are. in part at least, 
instances of this invariable law of a slight extra wear 
at joints, which does not ordinarily tend to increase or 
become serious, and that the really grave defects are 
confined for the most part to rails of recent layings. 

The engraving in another column does not exagger- 
ate the gravity of either of these cases of failure at 
the joint, nor does it appear that they can properly be 
attributed in either case, even in part, to special de- 
fects of track or joint, The crushing is not in any 
sense a Jamination or cracking in the style of the old 
iron rails, but an actual deformation of section, such 
as would result from much lighter loads in much 
shorter time if the rail were made of lead, as one at 
first sight suspects it may be. Itis simply an exam- 
ple of “ cold-flowing,” which is a property of all 
metals under sufficient provocation, but not of fairly 
good steel rails in ordinary service, to any objection- 
able extent. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent 
this particular kind of excessive badness in rails has 
dev eloped; but that there is any mystery about either 
the cause of it or the remedy for it we do not per- 
ceive. The rail is, ‘‘in short, too soft,” as Mr. 
Micawber would say, and any test which will reveal 
the softness will reveal the badness. This, so far as 
the consumer is concerned, is all that he needs ¢éo 
know. Itis for the manufacturers and not the con- 
sumers to ‘“‘ walk the floor” in thought as to how to 
correct this particular defect without injuring the 
rail otherwise. As millions of tons by dozens of 
makers have been rolled in the past twenty years, 
and are still being rolled, which do not show this 
defect, it must be absurd to suppose that this is too 
hard a demand, or that there can be any permanent 
reason why “ no satisfactory assurance” can be given 
that ‘‘ their present product will show any better re- 
sults.” 

That there is even any need for ‘‘ some new test to 
develop this new weakness” seems more than doubt- 
ful. So far asthe buyer is concerned, we imagine, 
in fact, that a sufficient remedy for this and all other 
physical defects will be found in ‘‘ the old-fashioned 
mechanical tests” alone, if intelligently made by the 
buyer and not by the manufacturer. Mr. Hawks 
indeed says that ‘“‘the rails stand the old-fashioned 
mechanical tests well,” but as we learn that in saying 
thishe simply ‘‘tells the tale as it was told to him,” 
we must confess that—frankly speaking—we do not 
believe a word of it. Some of these ‘‘ old-fashioned 
tests” they may have sustained—the sample now be- 
fore us looks, for example, as if it might bend readily 
enough to almost any angle desired—but, in default 
of evidence to the contrary, we cannot feel a doubt 
that they will fail under enough of the simpler recog- 
nized tests tv enable any intelligent inspector to detect 
at once, by comparison with the behavior of rails of 
known good quality, that it is unfit for service ; for it 
is inconceivable that a rail which is crushed and dis- 
torted so easily in actual service will not be crushed and 
distorted so easily in a testing machine as to reveal 
its imperfections, either under the drop test, or 
bending test, or shearing test, or torsion test, 
or (which seems far more probable) under all 
or most of these together. The crying neces- 
sity seems to be, not for a new test, but for in- 
spectors to make the old tests. New tests or old tests 
alike will always prove inadequate to reveal to a 
manufacturer that his rails are bad “before they 
leave the mill,” if he even hopes they will be good 
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enough barely to pass muster, or to make him take 
more pains to give good rails than his buyers take to 
get them— which is, in too many instances, none at 
all. To say this is not making a charge against manu- 
facturers, but rather against railroad officers, for 
nothing else can well be hoped for when the utterly 
unreasonable demand is made upon manufacturers 
that they shall not only furnish buyers with the kind 
of rails they want, but shall find out for them what 
they want. That is precisely what the method of 
evading just responsibility known as ‘ buying on a 
guarantee” amounts to, and it will in later yearsseem 
incredible (let us hope) that such carelessness could 
have existed in making such impurtant purchases as 
is now the rule and not the exception on American 
roads ; and not only in buying rails, but wheels and 
other such manufactures. ' 

Nevertheless, if a new test be deemed essential, it 
would seem as if there should be no great. difficulty 
in getting one. There are indications on the specimen 
before us that even a hammer and cold-chisel might 
be made to serve one’s turn on a pinch, for the nicks 
made for breaking it off are of a depth and have 
produced an amount of distortion which we have 
rarely seen equaled. It is, of course, possible that 
the blows were of unusual force, but the more reason- 
able probability seems to be that almost any process 
of indentation under impacts of known force which 
might be chosen would show immediately an unmis- 
takable difference between rails which were, and 
those which were not, too soft to render good service, 
Not that this test alone would suffice as a protection 
against the evils complained of, If this test alone 
were used, no doubt the immediate effect would be 
that rail-makers would go to the opposite extreme, 
and our last state would be worse than the first; but if 
at the same time other tests were used to guard 
against other imperfections, the rail-makers would 
have some definite standard to go by, and could regu- 
late their process of manufacture accordingly, As it 
is, we are unable to present the natural results more 
clearly than in the following extracts from a recent 
editorial,* written before this particular difficulty had 
been heard of, to which it lends a new force: 

‘There are certain clear indications in the scattered facts 
presented which go to show that those roads which make 
such tests have had no difficulty in getting very good rails, both 
English and American, while those who do not make tests 
complain loudly in frequent instances of ‘ certain brands,’ 
The plain moral is that buyers get not so much what they 
pay for as what they take pains to get; that the railroad 
company which buys rails without a rigid system of inspec- 
tion has only itself to thank if it gets poor rails, and that 
when a majority, or even a considerable fraction, of the buy- 
ers buy without inspection, merely on the credit and word 
of the maker, they are doing all they well can to destroy the 
quality of the manufactures and to encourage poor manufac- 
turers who either will not or do not know how to turn out a 
first-class article. We fear there is no doubt that whereas in 
England it is the exception to buy rails without some form of 
inspection and test, it has in this country heretofore been the 
exception to enforce or even attempt such tests. We appre- 
hend that the buyers of no civilized country have as a class 
been quite so negligent in such matters as here. They could 
not well be more so, for many important lines have neglected 
absolutely to make any preliminary tests whatever. It would 
be but a natural result from this state of things that while 
many makers, held to a stricter account or favored by cir- 
cumstances or by a naturally honest disposition, should turn 
out as good rails as are produced anywhere, a certain minori- 
ty at least should turn out very poor rails indeed, : 

‘Rigid inspection and test are particularly necessary in buy- 
ing steel rails, because, to a far greater extent than was the 
case with iron rails, inferior quality is due to minute dif- 
ferences in processes of manufacture, originating in a lack of 
care and skill quite as often, possibly, as in deliberate inten- 
tion to deceive or skimp the quality. With iron rails there 
was an immense margin for fraud in this respect. The dif- 
ference between the cost of good and bad rails was very great 
indeed. With steel rails there is of course a similar margin, 
but it isa very much smaller one; so small that, at first at 
least, all prominent manufacturers intended to make equally 
good rails, their failures being due chiefly to the lack of 
skill; for the manufacture of Bessemer steel, although a much 
cheaper and simpler process than the manufacture of good 
wrought iron, is also a more delicate process, in which 
minute differences of watchfulness or skill make a great dif- 
ference in the quality of the resulting product, It is too 
plain for demonstration that such watchfulness can only be 
properly looked for from the buyer, for it is too greata 
strain on human nature to expect any large number of manu- 
facturers to exert themselves to acquire skill, not to speak of 
spending money, for the sake ef producing a better article 
te their customers demand or take pains to secure, 
especially when the defects of the article furnished will, in 
the ordinary course of events, not be revealed for many 
years.” ’ 

Passing from the consumer's to the manufacturer's 
side of the problem, however, and granting, for argu- 
ment only, that this is aside of the problem which 
really concerns railroad men as such, it does not even 
from that point of view seem probable that there is 
any such dark mystery about the cause of these 
failures as Mr. Hawks’ letter seems to imply. It is 
natural that a manufacturer who stands self-convicted 
of having sent out some monstrously bad rails should 
knit his brow over it, and declare} by all his con- 
verters and rolls that there was some mystery about it 
that ‘‘no fellow could find out,” for he had taken 
more pains with that particular lot than with any 
others he had ever turned out. It is equally natural, 
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however, that an aggrieved party should receive such 
declarations with a good many grains of salt, and we 
think with justice ; tor, while we do not propose to 
usurp the province of the manufacturer by attempting 
any definite solution of the mystery, there are several 
directions in which it may be reasonably looked for in 
this particular case under discussion. The chemical 
composition, for example, does not appear to be good; 
but, on the contrary, to be very bad indeed. As our 
article is already long, however, we may as well 
present some notes as to this matter separately. 








Cotton Exports. 





Our cotton exports are again more valuable than 
our grain exports, the latter, indeed, having stood 
first only in four years. The values of each, in millions 
of dollars, have been for 20 years (currency reduced 
to gold before 1879): 


-~ -Exports.—-. | —-Exports. 

Year. Cotton. Grain Year. Cotton Grain. 
1865-66 ....... 198.2 29.0 1875-76... .... 169 0 113.2 
1866-67 . . ... 142.4 29.2 | 1876-77........ 158.4 109.1 
1867-68 eos AOO2 49.3  1877-78........ 175.6 177.3 
1868-69 ....... 117.8 38.9 1878-79........ 162.2 207.1 
1860-70.. ..... 183.1 58.3 1879-80........ 211.5 283.6 
1870-71........ 194.4 70.7 1880-81 ...... 247.7 267.4 
75.5 | 1881-82 ... ... 199.8 180.6 

85.9 | 1882-83°°" .... 247.3 205 7 
143.9 1883-84...... 197.0 155.5 
98.8 1884-85... .... 201.8 155.0 





In every year until 1873-74, the cotton exports were 
worth more than twice as much as the grain exports, 
but in that year they were but 30 per cent. more, and 
in 1877-78 the grain exports for the first time were the 
more valuable ; but this continued but four years, one 
of which, however (1880-81), was the year when the 
cotton exports were worth more than they have been 
in any other year. This change was due to the enormous 
increase of grain exports, the cotton exports having 
grown much less rapidly when they have grown at all. 
But the decrease in grain exports since 1880-81 has 
again left the cotton exports the larger, last year by 
30 percent. In the first ten years after the war the 
value of the cotton exports decreased 15 per cent.; 

that of the grain exports increased 241 percent. In 
the last ten years there has been an increase of 18 per 
cent. in cotton and of 57 per cent. in grain. 
' It can hardly be said that there was any increase in 
the cotton until after 1878. Neglecting the exports of 
the first year after the war, when the price was ex- 
traordinary and stocks shut out from market during 
the war came forward, the exports for the 18 years 
from 1866-67 to 1878-79 averaged 163.7 million dollars 
in value, and were a little less than this in the last of 
these years. For the last six years the average has 
been 217.5 millions, an increase of 33 per cent. 

The fact is, the South only fairly got on its feet in 
1879, and not tillthat time was a considerable progress 
possible. If the last two years had not been unfavor- 
able for cotton, this progress doubtless would have 
been more conspicuous. 

This progress, however, is to be traced by the pro- 
duction rather than by the value of the exports, and 
by the acreage planted more than by either. The 
latter has been, in thousands of acres: 

10,806 | 1882 





Thus the area planted is 5.7 per cent. more this year 
than last, 10 per cent. more than in 1883, and 13} per 
cent. more than in 1882, when the largest crop ever 
known was produced. No other important crops of 
the country have been increased so rapidly. 

This growth in the South contrasts strongly with the 
condition previous to 1879, when very little progress 
was made. We might suppose that a large increase 
in the production of cotton would have less tendency 
to overstock the market thana similar increase in 
grain, because the chief source of cotton supply is in 
a few states in this country, while all the world com- 
petes with us in the grain market. If we can finda 
market for our cotton, that may do for us now what 
the great increase in anil exports did for us after 1877. 





There is no longet any dowks that a transfer of the 
control of the South Pennsylvania and Beech Creek 
roads has been made by the Vanderbilt interest to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad interest, and that the New 
York Central is assured control of the West Shore 
road, in which it seems probable that the Pennsyl- 
vania people had acquired a considerable interest. It 
has been reported that the agreement between the two 
companies covered a great many other things, as a 
permanent restoration of rates and the exclusion of 
the Baltimore & Ohio from New York, neither of 
which is within the power of these companies, and 
the last of which we do not believe either would at- 
tempt. 








The grain movement since the opening of naviga- 
tion has been, on the whole, somewhat larger this 
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year than in any of the three years previous. Reduc- 
ing flour to wheat, the receipts of the eight North- 
western markets in each of the last four years have 
been, for the ten weeks from May 3to July 11, in 
bushels: 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
36,203,205 47,131,862 43,485, 128 48,670,207 

The increase over last year is 12 per cent.; over 1883, 
only 3} per cent.; over 1882, 344 per cent. All the 
years but this followed light corn crops. 

Flour receipts were lighter this year than in either of 
the two previous, notwithstanding a much larger pro- 
duction of wheat in the country which supplies mos 
of the wheat for milling. For four weeks the flour re- 
ceipts of the ten weeks have been, in bushels: 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
1,291,442 1,517,047 1,542,862 1,462,432 

The decrease from last year is5 per cent.; from 
1883, 34 per cent. 

The wheat receipts meanwhile have been, in 
bushels : 

1882. 1883. 1884 1885. 
7,218,331 7,034,278 6,907,080 9,253,179 

This year the receipts were 34 per cent. more than 
last year. 30 per cent. more than in 1883 and 28 per 
cent. more than in 1882. 

The receipts of wheat and flour together have been, 
in bushels : 


1882 1883 1884. 1885. 
13,029,720 13.910,989 13,849,959 15,834, 12% 


The receipts of this year are 144 per cent. more than 
last year or the year before, and 214g per cent. more 
than in 1882. 

Now the wheat crops of the years preceding these 
shipments were : 

1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
380,300,000 504,200,000 421,100,000 512,800,0C0 

Thus the movement for the ten weeks was but 14} 
per cent. more than last year, while the crop which 
supplied it was 224 per cent. greater. 

It was to have been expected that the corn move- 
ment should be very much greater this year than in 
any of the three previous, for the crops have been, in 
bushels : 

1881. 882. 1883. 1884 
1,194,300,000  1,617,000,000 =—1,551,100,000 +~=—-1,795,500,000 

And moreover the extraordinarily low rates this sea- 
son have favored the marketing of it, as a very large 
part of it goes to domestic points for consumption. 
and most of this must go by rail. Now, the corn ship 
ments since navigation opened (10 weeks to July 11) 
have been, in bushels : 


1882. 1883. 1884. 1885 
15,255,548 19,753,139 14,734,040 18,260,074 


The receipts thus, though 24 per cent. more this 
year than last, were 74 per cent. less than in 1883, 
though the quantity of corn to be marketed must have 
been enormously larger this year. 

Oats now make a very important figure in the grain 
movement, the amount grown having been largeiy 
increased since because of light corn .crops, and be- 
cause of the growth of population north of the corn- 
growing country. The receipts of oats at the North- 
western markets for the ten weeks in question have 
been : 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
6,891,134 11,351,903 13,528,868 13,342,690 

Thus, in spite of the much greater supply of corn 
available, the receipts of oats were nearly as great this 
year as last, 18 per cent. more than in 1883, and 933 
per cent. more than in 1882, when there was a short 
supply of all grains. 





The fourteen additional railroads reporting June 
earnings this week earned in the aggregate 34 per 
cent. less than last year. They are nearly all small 
roads, and nine of them are Southern roads, including 
the six of the Richmond & Danville system, of which 
three made gains, aggregating $21,747, and the other 
three losses, aggregating $15,493, while two of the 
other three Southern roads show a decrease. None of 
the changes are very great, but there are three 
increases and two decreases of more than 10 per cent. 

The aggregate earnings of 64 railroads that have re- 
ported for June so far have been: 

1885. 1884. Decrease. P. c. 
.$16,526,216 $17,210,332 $684,116 4.0 

In May the average decrease of the 75 railroads 
reporting was 83 per cent. Some of the greatest roads 
have yet to report, and although the number is not 
great, their earnings are usually half as great as those 
of the 64 roads that have already reported. But it is 
quite probable that when all have reported, they 
will show a smaller percentage of aggregate decrease 
than in May, because in May last year their aggregate 
earnings were 5 per cent. more than in 1882, while in 
June they were 6 per cent. /ess. To do’as well as last 
year was doing ill im June, while it was doing pretty 
well in May, 


Earnings. ... 








Belgium will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 





opening of its first railroad Aug. 16 next by a proces- 
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sion in the streets of Brussels, designed to present to 
the eye the progress of the art of transportation from 
the earliest times till the present. During the 
preceding week, beginning Aug. 8, an ‘‘Inter- 
national Railroad Congress” will be held in 
Brussels, attended by delegates invited from different 
countries, to discuss a number of important subjects. 
The programme for this Congress we publish else- 
where. It appeared first in the Belgian newspapers 
in the last week of June, while a year’s notice would 
have been none too great for a proper study of the 
subjects. A week seems a very inadequate time for 
the discussion of so many matters, bnt there will 
probably be some good things said. 








June Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in June, given on another 
page, contains notes of 27 collisions, 44 derailments and 4 
other accidents; a total of 75 accidents, in which 24 persons 
were killed and 115 injured. 

Seven collisions and 7 derailments caused the death of one 
or more persons; 7 collisions, 9 derailments and 2 other 
accidents caused injuries, but not death. In all, 14 accidents 
caused death and 18 injuries, leaving 43, or 57 per cent. of 
the whole number, in which there was no injury to persons 
serious enough for record. 

The 27 collisions killed 10 persons and injured 39 ; the 44 
derailments killed 14 and injured 74, while in the 4 other 
accidents there were 2 persons hurt. 

Twenty-three of the persons killed and 60 of those injured 
were railroad employés, who thus furnished 96 per cent. of 
the deaths, 52 per cent. of the injured and 60 per cent. of 
the whole number of casualties. 

As compared with June, 1884, there was an increase of 
4 accidents; a decrease of 16 in the number killed, and an in- 
crease of 12 in that injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their nature and causes, 
as follows : 


COoLLIsIoNns: 


DERAILMENTS: 
Broken rail........ iekaews 
IO oo naw ciks poinaiichashoedbnd. ba mébemiadaenide , 
NID Go vs cv cneadenkdavcssesntcansmebeces ocean 
Broken wheel........ 
Broken axle ..... wdebiseRS Gee nokgwicedeas Sratecews 
Broken brake-beam......-. -.- .-.- id caretoaed aces 
— OHSUCHION. 0... ccccesccses 
Cattle.. oth 
. eee ws 
ID 8655s 566 Hdo5e Seki nwanesesionteesrns eweoe: ae 
Purposely misplaced switch. ... ; 
TIN. cckncecias + & s40saeeenaem weseenen 
MIU Soc Sea sie deasiweees 









— 44 
OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Boiler explosion........ 1 
Broken axle, not causing derailment hag. 60), Ghitsowns a 
Broken eccentric strap.... .. WWad, best: aes >: 
Car burned while ruoning. 1 


~ 
or 


| 
oot om 


WE an kencndacces 


Three collisions were caused by ss aalibiiaiead switches, 3 by 
freight trains breaking in two, 3 by failure to signal follow- 
ing trains, 2 by engineers running trains in disregard for 
signals, and one each by mistake in orders, by a flying 
switch, and by a car blown out of a siding at night. 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 
follows: 
Cellisions. Derailments. Other. 7“ 


Defects of road . ......... . 13 aaa 

Défects of equipment. ... = 7 3 13 

Negligence in operating... .. 23 5 ~ 28 

Unforeseen obstructions.... 1 7 L 9 

Maliciously caused..... .... e 2 2 

Unexplained ............... eA 10 lu 
| ee en ent: ! 44 + 75 


Negligence in operating is charged with 37 per cent. of all 
the accidents, defects of road with 17, and defects of equip- 
ment with 17 per cent. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows : 


Accidents: Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. 
4 18 2 24 


Toa pass. and s a S treigit ae Jt es . 7 
To freight trains.... 16 26 2 44 
OES nscd5 505.02 ‘ 27 44 4 75 


This shows ac cldeate to a total of 102 trains, of which 35, 

r 34 per cent., were passenger trains, and 67, or 66 per 
ak: were freight trains. 

Of the total number of accidents 45 are recorded as hap. 
pening in daylight and 30 at night. 

The month shows the usual increase of summer causes of 
accidents, and the usual diminution of those due to cold and 
wet weather. Perhaps the only special feature is the numbey 
attributed to spreading of rails, which might be taken to 
indicate that rotten ties and defective fastenings are a warn- 
ing that there is a limit beyond which renewals cannot be 
postponed, no matter how poor earnings may be. 

Misplaced switches were the cause of 8 accidents in all, 3 
collisions and 5 derailments. There were two malicious de- 
railments, one by a purposely misplaced switch, and one by 
obstructions placed on the track. 

The total number of accidents in the first and second 
quarters of this and last year, with the number of accidents 
from broken rails, were: 
-1885 .— -1884 - 














—, 


Total. Bro. rails. Puc. Total. Bro. rails. P.c. 
First quarter... 447 67 15.0 372 38 10 2 
Second quarter. 218 8 3.6 235 3 1.3 


Hardly any comment is needed on this table, which shows 
by its striking contrast the effect of the weather upon the 
number of accidents, and more especially its action upon 
rails 
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For the year ending with June the record is as fol- 







lows : 
Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
MO vsae Dads tasGasks obdecnapssusuraeaeee 89 25 142 
WR oa Secu cess cvawsascsns Seacenee 89 F 112 
IG canine ('s.nbed<haxanctss Soutien 100 21 174 
SE icinks. Saenbiiccvsies: vaeteaemened 105 39 170 
vc koskccncss rncceakics) eens 7 130 
Ree en 105 24 '09 
MEE nck niatbeannsiaiars asanerarete 145 24 182 
DO n.5k 3 sindisccesdasacse. sajweee 216 44 259 
BIG EG ceiessc8, cedures eae anos 86 17 84 
NS At sebirep habs ida sukeeieeeeiaten 81 14 75 
MUMS seks. dcadanetovn te dcnsatuinememeune 62 8 65 
BRNiss 4 esas ee 75 24 115 
WES tc ciascwct- meres 1,249 325 1,617 
Total, same months, 1883-84 1,436 447 2,028 
= * a 1882-83.. .. 1,604 431 1,688 
1881-82........ .. 1,323 412 1,473 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,403 accidents, 
404 killed and 1,702 hurt, the year just closed being thus 
much below the average. The monthly average for the 
year was 104 accidents, 27 killed and 135 injured, June 
being also below this average in all respects. 

The averages per day were, for the month, 2.50 accidents, 
0.80 killed and 3.83 hurt : for the year, 3.42 accidents, 0.89 
killed and 4.43 injured. 

The average casualties per accident for the month were 
0.320 killed and 1.533 hurt ; for the year they were 0.260 
killed and 1.295 injured. 











The through shipments eastward of flour, grain and pro- 
visions from Chicago in the week ending July 18 for six suc- 
cessive years have been, in tons : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
34,589 62,635 22.598 27,603 30,896 32,391 


Thus the shipmeuts this year were larger than in any other 
since 1881, but only a little more than last year. This week 
the 20-cent rate went into effect this year, and it preceded 
an advance from 15 to 20 cents last year. The shipments 
from this time on last year reached 30,000 tons in but ten 
weeks until after the middle of September, and were gener- 
ally less than in previous years. 

The total shipments and the percentage going by each rail- 
road in each of tbe last six weeks have been : 
Week ending 

















June June June July July July 
Tons: 13. 20. 27. , 11. 18. 
PRE ccs Sonics 3,617 3.8438 4,916 4972 5.474 5,044 
COMO: ccicy.c8 ehue 30.488 31.223 21,562 24.892 20,864 19,128 
Provisions..... ... 8,541 8.242 8439 8949 7.584 .219 
| es 42,646 43,308 34,917 38,813 33.922 32,391 
Per cent.: 
C &GrandT.... 14.4 21.4 113 9.5 10.8 119 
Mich. Cea.... ... Q1.1 14.4 17.6 21.0 17.4 17.4 
Lake Shore... ... 5.1 10.7 12.3 15.9 20.0 1L.8 
Nickel Plate. . 4 15.7 14.4 115 7.6 9.7 
Ft. Wayne 7 16.6 21.0 199 160 19.3 
C..8t.L. &P 5 74 7.7 6.0 78 7.5 
Balt & Ohio. . e 6.3 8.3 9.1 8.6 10.1 
Ch. & Atlantic... 6 7.5 7.4 7.1 11. 9.6 
eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The decrease last week from the week before was 4!/ per 
cent., and was chiefly in graivu. It will be interesting to 
compare these, so far the smallest shipments of any week of 
the year, with those of the week ending Apri! 12, which were 
the largest of the year, as follows : 





——Week to—-— 
July 18. April 12. Ine. or Dec. P.c 
WEAN ise cen teeakscs cessuane 5.044 22,108 — 17.064 77.2 
Er 54,188 — 35,060 647 
ree cree 8,219 6,793 + 1,426 210 
eee .--. 32,3891 83,089 — 50,693 61.0 


Thus while the total shipments have decreased no less tha 
61 per cent., the provision shipments have increased 21 per 
cent.; and this is no temporary phenomenon : the average 
provision shipments for the six weeks ending July 18 were 
8,329 tons, while for the six weeks ending April, which came 
next after the winter packing season, the average weekly 
shipments of provisions were but 6,413 tons. 

The percentages last week were not particularly notable ; 
the three Vanderbilt roads together carried 41.9 per cent. of 
the whole; the two Pennsylvania roads, 2614 per cent. The 
reports are that the 29-cent. rate was generally adhered to in 
making new engagements last week. It is usual, however, 
when rates are advanced, that the bulk of the shipment 
reported for the first week of the advance are taken at the old 
rate. 








For the half-year ending with June the exports of rails 
from Great Britain to the United States for seven successive 
years have been, in tons : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
7,730 125,578 157,824 121.801 $2,255 10,70L 4,843 

We have here the rise and fall of this business, which has 
substantially ceased, none being reported in June last. 

The exports to other countries in June were 50,292 tons, 
about 10 per cent. less than last year and 331, per cent. less 
than in 1883. 








The Pennsylvania Railroad Company issued last April a 
circular “in regard to disinfection,” specially in view of the 
possible appearance of cholera in this country. This circular 
lays most stress on the necessity of cleanliness on all premises 
of the company, enjoining the burning of decaying matter 
when possible, the washing of privies, the frequent flushing 
of drains and sewers, the ventilation and washing of passenger 
cars, and the cleaning of freight cars at stations. The avoid- 
ance of water that may be contaminated is advised, and 
boiling of it before use if pure water cannot be had. The 
circular also recommends the use of disinfectants as follows : 
1. ** P. R. R. disinfectant,” which is supplied in bottles from 
the Altoona shops, and consists of a neutral solution of the 
normal chlorides of copper and zinc, 2,400 of zincic chloride 
and 120 grains of cupric chloride to an 8-0z. bottle, or 2%; 
lbs. of the zinc and 1%4 ounces of the copper chloride per gal- 
lon of water, This solution is further diluted and used 
for washing out the seat, hopper, urinal and floor of 
var and other closets and privies, or with a bottle 








to five gallons of water, for disinfecting a whole car. 2. Sul 
phate of iron or copperas, which is recomended when iron 
stain wlll not be detrimental, but not for floors, fabrics or 
painted surfaces. It is used by dissolving 2 Ibs. ina gallon 
of water and pouring or sprinkling the solution where 
needed. 3. The battery residues from the ordinary bat- 
teries, with a pound and a half of salt to a gallon 
of residue, is recommended as an excellent disinfectant, which 
can be used in place of the ‘‘ P. R. R. disinfectant.” 4. Ice is 
recommended to prevent decomposition, and a lump should be 
kept in the urinal of passenger cars, a practice which is be- 
coming common, and which greatly improves the atmos- 
phere of the closet. 

When a case of infectious disease is found in a car, it 
should be taken outof the train, locked, and not used again 
until it has been fumigated. 

This circular found such favor with the Boston Manufact- 
urers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of which Edward Atkin- 
son is President, that it reprinted it, with the formula for the 
‘“P. R. R. disinfectant” and rules for its use, and distributed 
it among its members, as useful wherever precautions are to 
be taken by some central authority (as a mill company) to 
maintain sanitary conditions where numbers of people come 
together on its premises, 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe,—This company’s Southern 
Kansas line is extended from Attica, Kan., southwest to 
Crisfield, 7 miles. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Vallley.—Extended west- 
ward to Chadron, Neb., 31 miles. 

Oregon Improvement Co.—This company’s Cedar River 
Extension is completed from Renton, Wash. Ter., southeast 
to Green River, 24 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is a total of 62 mileson 3 roads, making 1,219 
miles thus far reported for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 14 years past 
has been : 


Miles [{ Miles 

RR cai ec caren Re ON os Gocccdodsu wats 

EEC a) 1,584 | 1877 751 
DES. Sboseseaansees aheee TE Sidinwns cvs scaebe ss ion 1,910 
Nis 3> subs, stencteesoenen re 
ae cS it. err rere rrr . 833 
RS ger ET. csc.cksenscsenewe tbeains 1,872 
PS SaicsdnsSavicniceveaheoead CER Kos as Kencdcebucavece 3,237 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being included. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Windmill as a Prime Mover. By Alfred R. Wolff, 

M. E. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

The use of windmills in recent years has rapidly extended, 
largely on account of the many new and ingenious designs by 
American inventors, which have now brought the machine 
to a state of great mechanical perfection. Their greatest use 
has always been for pumping water, and their greatest use 
in that field, or one of the greatest, measured by horse-power, 
has been in this country pumping water for railroad uses. 
The number already in use for this purpose, it is stated, 
mounts up into the thousands, and their number is rapidly 
increasing. 

The introduction of the windmill in fact has rather outrun 
the knowledge of it; for the present treatise is, if not the 
first, certainly the most careful and complete which has as 
yet appeared, and the only one, we apprehend, which gives 
anything like a complete list and description of the various 
leading types of American mills. The number of these 
which have obtained what may be called an established 
position is surprisingly great. Those described and illus- 
trated in detail in this work number as many as twelve, 
viz. (mentioning them in the order in which they appear in 
the volume, which depends on mechanical construction and 
not on assumed merit): The Corcoran, Eclipse, Halladay, 
Althouse, Adams, Buchanan, Woodmanse, Stover, Cham- 
pion, Regulator, Strong and Leffel. All these are fully and 
well illustrated, so that their practical merit can be judged 
of in every important detail. 

The description of these and other windmills occupies 67 of 
the 151 pages of the volume. About half of the remainder 
is occupied by a clear and well written summary of what is 
known of the actual force of wind at various velocities (un- 
fortunately still a somewhat doubtful matter), and by a dis- 
cussion of the theory of the action of wind on windmill blades 
and of the best angle for the latter. The remaining space is 
given to a concise and practical summary of experimental 
results on the power and economy of windmills (with tables 
indicating that for light pumping it isin practice from 21 
to 10 times as economical as steam or hot air, all expenses in- 
cluded), and by useful tabular data on the capacity of pumps, 
friction of water in pipes, dimensions and weight of pipe, etc. 

The book is an excellent practical treatise which ‘fills a 
void.” The void may uot be a very large one, but we should 
judge there were enough railroad men alone interested in the 
mechanics of water supply to give it something more than the 
‘* limited sale” which the author says is all that can be ex- 
pected, in thanking his publishers for undertaking it. To 
many it will be highly useful. 

















TRADE CATALOCUES. 


Bolt and Nut Threading and Pointing Machinery. 
& Price Machinery Co,, Chicago, Ill, 
This very neat little catalogue is strictly business, The 
machines are illustrated and described in detail, so that their 


Adams 





mechanical merits and demerits can be intelligently looked 





into without the actual machine before one; and the special 
points of merit claimed are distinctly stated once for all on a 
single page, and in a two-page preface, the remainder of the 
pamphlet consisting merely of descriptions end engravings 
which can hardly fail to be of interest to railroad men un- 
familiar with the tools represented. 








State Railroad Management in Belgium. 





[From “ Railroad Transportation, its History and its Laws,’: 
by Arthur T. Hadley, a volume which will be published about 
the end of this year by Geo. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.] 

Of all countries in the world Belgium probably offered the 
best advantage for a state railroad system. The industry 
of the country was active and varied. Of a large body 
of local traffic its railroads were thus sure ; and they lay in 
a position to secure a large share of the transit trade between 
England and Germany. There was almost no possibility of 
mistake in locating the main railroads. The centres of in- 
dustry were well defined ; the main lines of trade almost 
equally welldefined. The construction of railroads was easy 
a large part of the country being nearly level; almost to, 
easy, in fact, for the very facility of construction offered an 
inducement to competing or parallel railroads, The govern- 
ment was admirably suited for railroad supervision and man- 
agement. It was enlightened and progressive, sufficiently 
centralized to be strong, yet popular enough to feel popular 
demands. The country was large enough to have an inde 
pendent policy, not so large that local interests would be sac 
rificed to that policy. Its credit was excellent, so that it had 
no difficulty in raising whatever money was needed for public 
works. 

Although Belgium was on the direct line between Germany 
and London, a large part of the traffic had gone via Holland 
because of the easy navigation of the Rhine to its very 
mouth. The substitution of rail for water as a means of 
communication gave Belgium the opportunity to compete for 
this traffic. The Belgian government was quick to avail it- 
self of this opportunity. King Leopold was familiar with 
England and English business; he foresaw the probable fu- 
ture of the railroad, and he was all the more in a hurry to 
act, from the fear that certain hated Dutch capitalists might 
get the start of him. Railroad work was actively begun as 
early as 1833. The government chose the main lines of traf- 
fic and built its roads there; from Antwerp on the north to 
the iron and coal regions on the south; from Liége, near the 
German frontier, to Ostend, the most available point for 
shipment for England. Private companies were allowed to 
build lines whenever the state did not choose to undertake 
the work; they thus furnished a system of branches and con- 
nections. In the crisis of 1848 the government went so far 
as to subsidize some of these private lines. The system as 
originally designed was virtually complete in 1850, 

The early arrangements were admirable for the time in 
which they were devised. But they were not changed to 
keep pace with progress elsewhere. The Belgian system of 
reports and statistics when first adopted was the best in the 
world: a generation jater it was one of the worst. In their 
engineering arrangements, machine shops, etc., what was at 
first admirable precision soon became intolerable old-fogy- 
ism. The same conservatism for a time showed itself in the 
matter of rates. Down to 1853 there was no system of 
charges adapted to the wants of business; only the crudest 
kind of pro rata tariff, with little or no classification, 

A radical change in this respect was made at the time when 
the competition of private companies began to make itself 
felt. The state stopped building railroads in 1850. Private 
companies began building faster thanever. For nearly twenty 
years the government system remained all but stationary, 
with a length of about 350 miles. The private railroads in- 
creased from less than 200 miles in 1850 to 700 in 1860, and 
1,400 in 1870. This growth of private railroads was accom- 
panied by their consolidation into powerful systems. Instead 
of being mere local branches or feeders to the state lines, they 
had now become rivals for the same through traffic ; not 
quite so well situated, but strong enough to compete actively. 
With the year 1856 bega n a period of railroad wars. So far 
from exercising a dominant influence in railroad tariffs, the 
state was for the time being completely powerless against the 
current of events. It abandoned schedule rates, and had 
recourse to personal discrimination and to special contracts 
of every kind. It is probable that in these respects the state 
was a worse offender than the private companies themselves. 

It is a curious fact that in any such competition the state 
is not stronger than private companies, but weaker. Theo- 
retically it may have the power to forbid private companies 
engaging in such competition. Practically public opinion 
will not allow it to exercise that power. Nor can the state 
railroad exercise a dignified reserve. If private railroads are 
run to make money, and succeed in doing it, the state rail- 
roads must be run to make money too, or else the authori- 
ties will have to face the criticism of an indignant public. 
And in this money-making race it is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to have the same quick elasticity of action asa 
private company. Thus it happened that the competition in 
Belgium was quite even. The state had somewhat better 
routes ; but the advantages possessed by private companies 
in a business fight just about offset this difference. 

During the times of active railroad war, the lowering of 
rates, especially for long distances and for low-class goods, 
was astonishingly rapid. The results obtained in Belgium in 
the years 1861-65 were even more remarkable than those 
reached in the United States some years later. The average 
freight charge per ton-mile was reduced to about 1.3 cents; 
average rate per passenger mile was even lower. The stress 
of competition developed such active business management 
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among the railroads that they were able to work with profit 
at these rates. 

Yet this state of things, while seemingly good, was in- 
tolerable to the government. The competition of private 
companies gave it no chance for an independent policy. The 
political success was not what was generally supposed by the 
outside world. To Americans, the condition of the Belgian 
system at that time was known chiefly through the reports of 
the Massachusetts Commission, and this Commission, without 
the least intentional unfairness, were disposed to look at all 
these matters in a rose-colored light, because they were de- 
sirous that Massackusetts should follow the example of Bel- 
gium. They therefore accepted the Belgian authorities’ re- 
ports of their own work, without subjecting them to criticism 
—a dangerous thing todo. The fact is that the Belgian state 
railroad system, during the time of active competition, was 
occupied with something else than questions of public policy. 
It was occupied with making money. It was a responsible 
and well-conducted company, managed on business prin- 
ciples. It differed from other companies only in the fact 
that its revenues accrued to the state, and its officials held 
their appointments from the state. 

When the government wanted to obtain real influence as 
a railroad owner, it bought up most of the competing lines, 
and made long pooling arrangements with the remainder. 
This began in 1870; the largest purchases were made about 
1873. In 1874 the government owned more than half the 
mileage of the country ; in 1880 it owned two-thirds; now it 
owns about three-quarters, The Belgian system of 1885 is 
a totally different thing from the Belgian system of 1869. 

In judging the railroad policy of Belgium by its results, 
all must unite in admitting that they are in many re- 
spects extraordinarily good. What their average rates are 
we have already seen. The passenger rates are lower than 
anywhere else in the world, except perhaps on some 
East Indian railroads. The freight rates are much 
lower than anywhere else in Europe. Nominally they are 
about the same asin the United States. Practically they are 
lower for almost any given service, because Belgium does 
not have the enormous long distance traffic which brings 
down the average in the United States. 

Their classification is also excellent. They have now got 
matters into such shape that the schedules themselves (which 
go quite into details) furnish a system of rates adapted to 
the wants of different lines of business and of different 
localities. What their rates have done for the development 
of business is strikingly seen in the history of the port of 
Antwerp, which is rapidly outstripping the somewhat simil- 
arly situated French port of Havre—a difference which is 
thought to be largely due to the different railroad policy of 
the two countries, 

It is also true that they make a great deal of use of their 
investment. The average car-load is higher than in either 
Germany or France, though the construction is the same. 
The high percentage of expenses to earnings, which is often 
quoted against them, is really, prima facie, in their favor. 
If a country where the state has a virtual monopoly of rail- 
roads shows too small a percentage of operating expenses, it 


gives good ground for the belief that rates are unnecessarily | 


high, and that industrial interests are being sacrificed to 
financial ones. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake to use these re- 
sults as a strong argument in favor of state management. 
The progress was made during a period of active competition, 
when private companies took the lead. The foundations were 
laid in 1853, when competition was beginning. The system 
developed itself most rapidly in 1861-65, when competition 
was at its height. Since the state has purchased rival lines 
and has had a virtual monopoly there seems to have been a 
diminution of activity, and a tendency toward slackness of 
management. There has been a lowering of profits without 
corresponding change of rates. Great complaints are made 
of the lack of cars where they are wanted. Much more 
serious charges are made by certain high authorities like Le 
Hardy de Beaulieu. He asserts that the connection between 
railroads and politics has produced distinctly bad results ; 
that there has been a multiplication of forms and offices of no 
use in actual business, and that there have been serious man- 
ipulations of accounts to make an unduly favorable showing 
for the government. At this distance it is impossible to in- 
vestigate these charges ; but they have been made in official 
form by one of the best authorities in Belgium. 

While not withholding the freest praise from the Belgium 
system, we may fairly ascribe much of its success to other 
causes than enlightened state management or deliberate pub- 
lic policy. 








Experiments on Journal Friction and Train Resistance 


We continue from our issue of June 5 the reprint of the 
chief deductions drawn from the experiments made with the 
apparatus illustrated in our issue of May 22 :* 

The Proportion of Rolling Friction in Railroad Service 
Due to Journal Friction Only.—If the preceding conclusions 
may be accepted, the rolling friction proper in railroad ser- 
vice must be very small indeed, not exceeding 1 lb. per ton. 
No existing experiments bearing directly upon this question 
are known to the writer, nor is it easy to see how such can 
be devised. The only references, even, to the question which 
can be discovered are contained in Trautwine’s ‘‘ Pocket 
Book” and Thurston’s ‘Friction and Lubrication.” Mr. 
Trautwine ascribes 1 Ib. per ton only to rolling friction. Pro- 
fessor Thurston, on the contrary, states that ‘‘ frictional re- 
sistance on railroads is principally rolling friction,” and even 
that ‘‘ at low speeds axle and flange friction may probably 

* Experiments with New ppporeiee on Journal Friction at 


Low Velocities. By A. M. Wellington, C. E, Trans. Am, Soc. C. 
E., December, 1884. we 0 F 











be neglected."* These statements, although positive, are not 
stated to be based on any other authority than deductive rea- 
soning from the low coefficients of journal friction obtained 
in Professor Thurston’s experiments, and it is con- 
fidently believed that they err in making too little 
allowance for the wide variations in journal friction which 
result from slight differences of conditions. Certainly they 
are inconsistent, not only with the results of the writer’s 
tests, but also with a fact narrated in the same volume,+ 
that the use of pure lard oil and the test of sperm for a cer- 
tain time on a certain railroad had the effect to increase the 
number of cars hauled ‘‘about 10 per cent.” It being now 
well determined, and universally admitted, that the total 
rolling friction of trains in service is only 4 to 5 lbs. per 
ton, such a result could hardly be exceeded if the whole 
rolling friction, both rail and journal, where wholly abol- 
ished, instead of merely alleviating what Professor Thurs- 
ton declares to be an insignificant element in the total. 

It also seems proper to note in this connection that no theo- 
retical loss whatever exists from the eompression of a per- 
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Fig. 7. 


fectly elastic substan ce, such as a rail may be assumed to be, 
and to a great extent the e ntire permanent way as a whole, 
under a rolling load. In fig. 7, the compression at any point, 
whatever it may be, is proportional to ordinates from the 
line C C to the periphery of the wheel P. The elastic resist- 
ance is in proportion to these ordinates, and the semi-seg- 
ments F F’ represent in magnitude and position the total 
elastic forces operating to retard and to accelerate. The re- 
sultants R and R’ of these parallel forces must pass through the 
centre of gravity of these semi-segments F’ and F’,and must 
each be equal to half the total load resting on the wheel. It 
follows clearly from the figure that the moments of these ac- 
celerating and retarding forces are equal, so that they neu- 
tralize each other. 

Resistance of Freight Trains in Starting.—It will be seen 
in Table [. and fig. 2 (see issue of June 12) that the abnor- 
mally high co-efficient of friction at starting continues during 
the period of getting up speed, and thus constitutes an extra 
tax upon tractive power for some little distance after getting 
under way. 

The following conclusions may, it is believed, be drawn : 

1. The resistance at the beginning of motion in each 
journal is equal (as before stated) to about 20 lbs. per ton, 
or say 15 Ibs. per ton over the average friction in motion. 
Except, therefore, for the ‘* slack” which always exists in 
freight trains, enabling the cars to be set in motion one at 
a time, such trains as are usually hauled could not be started 
at all by the locomotive. 

2. A velocity of 0.5 to 3 miles per hour, or, as an average, 
2 miles per hour, must be attained before the journal 
friction falls to 10 lbs, per ton, or 5 lbs. above the average 
motion. 

The average during this period may be taken at L2 Ibs. per 
ton. % 
3. At 6 miles per hour the journal friction is at least 1 Ib. 
per ton higher than at usual working speeds. The average 
journal friction between 2 and 6 miles per hour may be taken 
as at least 2!4, if not 3 Ibs., per ton higher than the normal, 

4. During the period of getting up speed, the normal law of 
acceleration of velocity is so interfered with by the varying 
co-efficient of friction that the velocity attained at any given 
point may be rudely taken as directly proportional to the 
distance run, so that the increase of velocity would be repre- 
sented graphically by a right line instead of a parabola 
tangent to the horizontal line of normal velocity in motion.§ 

Assuming these facts, we have the following conditions in a 
freight train which is so heavily loaded that it may be as- 
sumed to have to run 3,340 ft., or % of a mile, to acquire a 
velocity of 10 miles per hour: 

1. The average velocity will be 5 miles per hour, and the 
time occupied 7.6 minutes. 

2. The increased tractive force needed to acelerate velocity 
only will be 2 lbs. per ton; since communicating that velocity 
is equivalent to lifting the train through 3.34 ft. vertically, 
and $3{5 = 0.10 per cent. grade = a resistance of 2 lbs, per 
ton. 

3. For one-fifth of this distance, or 668 ft., the total de- 
mand upon the tractive power is: 

2 lbs. per ton for acceleration. 

12 lbs. per ton for extra rolling friction. 


14 lbs. total additional traction, equal toa grade of 0.70, 
or 37 ft. per mile. 





** Friction and Lubrication,” p. 18. 

+ “ Friction and Lubrication,” p. 205. 

+ Since the preparation of this paper the point has been well 
taken, and demonstrated mathematically, that at high speeds 
the element of time comesin to modify the elastic resistances, 
increasing that in front of the wheel because it must be set in 
motion, and decreasing that behind the wheel because the elastic 
resistance requires time to act, and hence cannot follow up the 
wheel with its full force. 

Any attempt to determine theoretically the amount as well as 
the nature of this loss would, of course, be impracticable. Its ex- 
istence was, in a general way, pointed out by Mr. Don J. Whitte- 
more in his discussion of this paper at the time it appeared. 

§ It may be : oted that this was very nearly the case in Messrs. 
Galton and Westinghouse’s tests of retardation by brakes. See 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad,” by James Dredge—closing plate, where 
the line represent ng the speed makes a sudden drop as speed 
falls below 8 to 12 miles per hour, ‘ ; 





4. For the next 1,336 ft. the total demand upon the tract- 
ive power is similarly found to be 4.5 to 5 lbs. per ton over 
the normal, equivalent to the effect of a 0.225 to 0.25 per 
cent. grade, or 12 to 13 ft. per mile. 

These grades, therefore, represent the reduction at stations 
or stopping places which it is essential to make to fully equal- 
ize the demands upon the tractive power of locomotives while 
in motion and when getting under way. The fact that such 
heavy reduction of grade at stations may be said never to 
exist, while yet such heavy trains are hauled, must be due, 
in part, to the use of sand in starting. and in part to the fact 
that the full adhesion of the locomotive is not used up on the 
open road. To utilize to the utmost the power of locomo- 
tives, such reductions are believed to be the first thing which 
should be attended to in laying out a new road or in improv- 
ing an old one. 

Effect of Temperature on Co-efficient of Friction.—It 
will be noted in Table I. and fig. 2 that a high temperature 
exerted a very marked adverse influence upon friction at 
low’ velocities. Lack of exact notes on the temperatures 
reached prevents any further deduction than that, so far as 
they can be estimated, the results agree very closely with 
Professor Thurston’s formula that the co-efficient increases 
as the square of the increase of heat over 90° to 100° F. at 
speeds under 12 miles per hour. No tests were made above 
that speed to confirm Professor Thurston’s deduction that at 
higher speeds the law changes. Mr. Tower's tests were nearly 
all made at a constant temperature of 90°, and the effect of 
temperature does not seem to have been made a subject of 
investigation. 

Effect of Load per Square Inch of Bearing on Co-effi- 
cient of Friction.—Comparison of the results obtained by 
the writer, and by Messrs. Thurston and Tower and others, 
as shown in figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 (issue of June 12), develop 
this curious fact: that while the results differ quite widely, 
in fact by several hundred per cent., in what may be called 
the typical or average co-efficient of friction, they all agree 
quite closely in finding that the effect of increased load, 
within working limits, is to very materially diminish the co- 
efficient. Mr. Tower, in fact, goes so far as to state, as one 
of the results of his tests, that it almost seemed at times as if 
it was approximately true that the absolute loss by friction 
was entirely independent of load, the co-efficient falling al- 
most to half when the load was doubled. But it seems plain, 
from the diagrams given herewith, that this result is only 
true on account of the unprecedentedly low co-efficients which 
he obtained by his very perfect lubrication. Inspection of 
the diagrams will show that the general law of variation 
from increase of load isnot materially different in the 
different tests, despite the wide variations in the average co- 
efficients. 

Effect of Velocity Over Twelve Miles per Hour.—Figs. 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6, taken in connection, seem to show the follow- 
ing : 

1. The velocity of lowest journal friction is 10 to 15 miles 
per hour. 

2. With bath or other very perfect lubrication, there is a 
very slight increase of journal friction accompanying veloci- 
ties up to 55 miles per hour (figs. 5 and 6). 

3. With less perfect lubrication, as with pad or siphon, 
greater velocity is as apt to decrease as to increase the co- 
efficient (figs. 3, 4 and 6). The latter being more like the 
ordinary lubrication in railroad service, we may say, with- 
out sensible error, that the co-efficient of journal friction is 
approximately constant for velocities of 15 to 50 miles per 
hour. 

This has been the assumption which all investigators of 
railroad friction, to date, have been compelled to make, and 
it is, in some respects, fortunate that it proves not far from 
true. 

Higley Roller-Journal Bearings.—This apparatus is shown 
in fig. 8, and was also shown in fig. 7 of the writer’s paper 
before referred to, giving a report of his gravity tests (see 
page 37, Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., 1879). Theresults deduced 
from the direct tests herein described, as shown in Table L., 
as compared with the gravity tests are as follows : 


Journal] friction (pounds per ton) at velocity of 





3 to 5 10 
0+ miles per hour. to 20 do. 
By direct tests, full load.......... 4.9 3.1@3.3 2.7@2.2 
“ gravity *‘* Te kel eke baths 4.0 3.3 28 
By direct tests, light load........ 6.7 4.8@40 3.0 
* gravity ‘“* a W entedace 5.0 50 4.1 


The correspondence between these tests, made as they were 
by such different methods, is thought to be very close and 
satisfactory. These later tests confirmed exactly the correct 
ness of the writer’s previously stated conclusions that the 
Higley bearing was nearly as efficient as theory would indi- 
cate in reducing initial friction, but loses nearly all of this 
advantage under speed. 

The Higley bearing was then, and is now, in very extensive 
use on street cars, aud was in use on several railroad cars at 
the time of the writer’s tests. Mr. Higley’s dissatisfaction 
with the results of the gravity tests was a principal reason 
why these later tests were undertaken, which fully satisfied 
that gentleman’s doubts, as results could be seen with his own 
eyes, as weighed upon a scale, without having to accept the 
indirect (although, in fact, equally positive and valid) indica- 
tions of computations based on electrical records of varia- 
tions of velocity of rolling stock, when descending a known 
grade by gravity. 

The discussion of the paper was very extended, and par- 
ticipated in by a dozen or more members, The following 
contain interesting notes of additional facts, to which alone 
we are able to give space : 

CHARLES PartneE (Past-President).—We are quite in the 
dark as yetas to what increase of friction has mn caused 
by raising the loads upon cars from 10 to 25 tons. Upon 
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the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, an increase 
in the maximum load from 10 to 15 tons per car, and of 4 
tons in the average load actually carried, was not discovered 
by the locomotive drivers; on the contrary, much effort 
being made by the division superintendents to get the utmost 
performance out of their locomotives, the number of cars 
































hawiled by each éngine was increased at the sanie time as the 
loads. This experience, with others, and the experiments 
fiver in this paper, make me think that the usual manner of 
estimating and stating the values of friction in pounds per 
ton is a misledding one, because the increase in load has so 
little effect in increasing the friction: Mr. Tower's remark, 
quoted in the paper before us, ‘‘that it almost seemed at 
tinies as if it was approximately trie that the absolute loss by 
friction was entirely independent of load,” may be taken to 
confirm this view, and is one which for other reasons deserves 
the attention of railroad engineers. 

Sonie experiments of Mr. Dudley with his dynaniometer 

car confirm Mr. Wellington’s conclusions as to the great im- 
portance of lubrication as affecting train resistances. I may 
mention also, as confirming the views of this paper, that his 
experiments with stock trains upon the Erie Division of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, where the 
grades do not exceed 13 ft. per mile, showed that the econom- 
ical speed (so far as the demand upon the power of the loco- 
m¢tive was coricerned) is about 18 miles per hour. 
_ In considering the ‘‘resistance of freight trains at start- 
ing,” Mr. Wellington’s remarks are ini favor of the present 
** slack” in freight trains, which may not be justified by ex- 
periment; at least we do not know how much, or rather how 
row slack is necessary to permit each car to be started sepa- 
rately. 

F. M. WiLpeErR.—I am pleased with this machine for test- 
ing the friction, and think, following the general idea, attach- 
ments can be devised for getting the velocity, pressure and 
temperature graphically. As far as I have read and thought 
of the figures presented, and the conclusions drawn from 
them, I find they agree somewhat with conclusions which I 
canie to from experiments made with the dynamometer, 
although I think the initial friction is too high for thoroughly 
Jubricated car journals, as also the friction at speeds of 10 to 
15 miles per hour. [ have not had time to compare my 
figures, but I found, in substance, that the dynamometer 
showed on a level straight track, at a speed of 15 miles per 
hour, the total resistance through a distance of 2 to 3 miles 
was 3.25 lbs. per ton, as calculated carefully from a card 
which was made automatically, and with a train weighing 
750 tons. Of course, the element of instrumental error for 
the machinery would be less with such large forces than with 
smaller ones. 

‘Lhe resistance in this case should be divided into journal 
and wheel and flange friction, and also atmospheric resist- 
ance; and I am satisfied this would bring the journal resist- 
ance down to about 2.5 lbs, per ton, with 300 lbs. per square 
inch of journal surface. 

Joun W. CLoup.—It may, perhaps, be safely assumed 
that over 99 per cent. of the mileage of car journals is made 
with the journals and bearings in good order, and any one 
who has had extended experience with oil-testing machines 
and with railway rolling stock knows that ‘* good order” in 
service means much better surfaces than can be had or main- 
tained by wearing them in a testing machine where the bear- 
ings are frequently removed from the journals and dust has 
an opportunity to enter. 

It follows that ‘good order” in service is a much 
more definite statement of condition than can be otherwise 
had, and I think nothing would be quite as satisfac- 
tory as axles drawn from service in good order and 
placed in the testing machine, with the bearmgs which had 
been worn to the journals in service, and if the results are to 
be applied to the resistance of railway trains as now run the 
journal box should be in place with its sponging during the 
test, or an equivalent will be placed under the journal to ful- 
fill the same conditions, Otherwise, I think the resistances 
per ton shown by the testing machine may readily be 50 per 
cent. higher than they should be to represent average sur- 
faces and lubrication. 

On account of the extreme uncertainties of other resist- 
ances in railway trains besides journal friction, I cannot see 
that the results of total resistances of cars can be adduced to 
justify the accuracy and representativeness of journal fric- 
tional resistances as determined on this machine; in fact, I 
have frequently found with dynamometer car a total train 
resistance, in still weather, of 4 Ibs. per ton with loaded cars 
and 514 lbs. per ton with empty cars, on level tangents at 10 
miles per hour, which includes journal, track and air resist- 
ances; and I am, therefore, skeptical of the high figures given 
by Mr. Wellington as journal frictional resistances alone, as 
representing average service; but they may, doubtless, 
be readily had with slightly inferior bearing surfaces or 
states of lubrication. Further, in many ‘hundreds of 
comparative oil tests on a Thurston machine, each test 
lasting for one hour, with 314 in. x 7 in. journal and a total 
pe assure on both bearings of 8,680 Ibs., and a speed equiva- 
ent to 15 miles per hour with 33-in. wheel, with a tempera- 
ture of bearings maintained at 100° F., and with 3 cu. cm. 
of mineral oil applied to the journal at the commencement of 
the test and no addition afterwards, with a uarrow strip of 
canton-flanne] lamp-wick let in to the lower bearing to act as a 
redistributor of oil and to catch the worn particles, we have 
obtained an average co-efficient of friction, for the hour, 
mostly ranging between 0.0050 and 0.0060, equivalent to 
about 1 to 1/ Ibs. per ton resistance. But then it must be 


added that the journal is of hardened steel, which doubtless 
reduces the friction, and no care has been spared to make 
good bearing surfaces and to keep them in order. They do 
not, however, fit their journals as well as do good bearings in 
service, It is quite impossible to make any direct comparison 
of such tests with Mr. Wellington’s results, but they certainly 
—— offer some grounds for believing his figures to be too 

igh, 

Professor Thurston also presented a full discussion, dealing 
in the main with the more purely theoretical phases of the 
question, however, for which reason and on account of its 


jength, we are compelled to omit it. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Mason Machine Works in Taunton, Mass., havea few 
locomotives to build and a number of orders for their ma- 
chinery on hand. 

H. K. Porter & Co., in Pittsburgh, ave building a number 
of very small engines for the Frick Coal & Coke Co. These 
engines dre to be used for hauling the buggies used for charg- 
ing the coke ovens. These little locomotives will take the place 
of the miules which have heretofore been used for that pur- 
pose. 





The Car Shops. 
Thé extensive works of the Wells & French Car & Bridge 
Co., in Chicago, were destroyed by fire on the evening of 
July 20, the main shop, the blacksmith shop, the paint shop, 
and several smaller buildings being burned, with 33 com- 
pleted freight cars, 25 partly completed, and a very large 
stock of seasoned lumber and the machinery and materials. 
The loss is estimated at about $150,000. 
The Florida Southern shops, in Palatka, Fla., have just 
completed 2 passenger cars for the road. 
The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., in Dayton, O., 
are building 100 box cars for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, The cars are 34 ft, long and have a capacity of 20 
tons each. 
Iron and Steel. 


The Swift Rolling Mill at Newport, Ky., has resumed 
work, giving employment to about 300 nien. 

The Union Rolling Mills of Carnegie Bros. & Co. in Pitts- 
burgh, are at work upon 4 large order for iron beanis to go 
to Milwaukee. ‘ 

The Birmiigham Rolling Mills, in Birmingham, Ala., 
are about to build a new mill for rolling iron plates. 

The Clapp-Griffiths steel plant at Oliver Bros, & Phillips’ 
mill, in Pittsburgh, is to be enlarged. The converter now in 
use is capable of turning out 100 tous per day when run to its 
full capacity. 

Manufacturing and Business. 
Messrs. H. Selling & Co., of the Metropolitan Restoring 
& Renovating Works, No. 254 Elizabeth street, New York, 
have a new process by which car seats can be cleaned and re- 
stored to their original color. The process, it is claimed, not 
only restorés the color, but also removes the dirt, and does 
not in any way injure the fabric, the hair packing or springs 
of the sedts. It can be applied without removing the up- 
holstery or the seats. They have recently thus renovated the 
seats of a passenger car forthe Pennsylvania Railroad and 
of two cars for the New York Central & Hudson River, and 
these tests have shown very satisfactory results. 


Bridge Notes. 

The contract for the foundations and substructure of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s new bridge over the Schuylkill in Phila- 
delphia has been let to Wm. Sooy Smith & Son, who will 
begin work as soon as the location of the bridge is approved. 

The contract for an iron highway bridge over the Cuivre 
River at Moscow, Mo., has been let to Raymond & Camp- 
bell, of Council Bluffs, Ia. The contract price is $4,800. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—The market is quiet with small lots selling at 
$27@$27.50 per ton at mill, Several large orders have been 
placed, the prices given including delivery, which, at current 
freight rates, would make the price $26.50@$27. 

Rail Fastenings.—Demand continues light with quotations 
entirely nominal at 1.90 cents per lb. for spikes in Pitts- 
burgh ; 2.40@2.85 for track-bolts, and 1.60@1.70 for 
splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails continues quiet, 
but holders are not inclined to shade prices. Sales are re- 
ported at $17@$17.50 ) per ton at tidewater. Old steel rails 
are quoted at $16@317 in Pittsburgh. 

Western Society of Engineers. 
The 211th meeting was held in Chicago Tuesday, July 7. 
Mr. Cregier was called to the chair. 

The resignation of Mr. J. F. Aldrich, as a member, was 
read and accepted. 

The Secretary read a paper by Prof. J. A. L. Waddell, 
‘“*An American Engineering Literature Society.” The 
society then adjourned. 

Brake Tests. 
The special train sent out by the American Brake Co., of 
St. Louis, was given a series of tests July 17, on the Athol 
Branch of the Boston & Albany road near Indian Orchard, 
Mass. The tests were made on level track and on various 
grades, and were very successful. They were witnessed by 
Railroad Commissioner Stevens and by a number of officers 
of the Boston & Albany, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the Boston & Maine, the New York & New England, 
the Providence & Worcester, and other New England roads. 


Car Couplers in Michigan. 


Mr. Wm. McPherson, Jr., Commissioner of Railroads of 
Michigan, has issued a circular in relation to the car coupler 
law recently passed by the Legislature of that state (pub- 
lished in another column), from which we take the following: 

‘* From the provisions of the law it will be observed that it 
is requisite that the couplers selected by the Commissioner 
couple with each other, and also with the link and pin coup- 
ler now generally in use. 

‘‘ For the purpose of testing couplers with reference to 
such requirements, as well as their efficiency, economy of con- 
struction, and strength, they must be full-sized working 
models fixed upon two or more freight cars, with attach- 
ments complete, as designed for actual use. Such cars will 
be sent to some convenient point, to be hereinafter designated, 
for practical test of the couplers, attached under such condi- 
tions as the Commissioner shall prescribe. 

‘* No selections will be made upon the presentation of a de- 
tached model only. The qualities of the coupler must be 
clearly demonstrated by its actual working in position on the 
cars. But a model of your device, Patent Office size, would 
be acceptable to this department for our own information, 
and have a place in our collection of models, where it will 
have the attention of railroad officials and others interested 
in the subject. 

“a a. 60 to 90 days’ actual trial of a coupler 
upon the cars of some railroad company, with a certified 





statement of the officials of such company as to the results, 








will be an important aid to the Commissioner in reaching a 
decision as to the merits of such device. 

‘* Statements from competent and responsible superinten- 
dents, or mechanics, as to the cost of couplers and the expense 
of attaching the same to the cars, must accompany each de- 
vice offered for test to the Commissioner. 

“ Tt is peo that the test contemplated by this circular 
will not be reached before October next; but ample notice 
will be given of the time and place, by circular from this 
office, and also through the railroad journals, so that all 
parties interested, and so desiring, may have an opportunity 
to be present.” 


A Durable Locomotive Fire-Box. 


Mr. O. Stewart, Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
Fitchburg Railroad at Boston, is rebuilding a locomotive that 
has been in use for 27 years, and which during that long 

riod of service used the same fire-box and flues. The fire- 

ox taken out was not so dilapidated as many fire-boxes we 
have seen replaced after 3 years of service. The difference in 
durability is not due to the superior material of the old boiler 
and fire-box, but to the character of the water used. The pure 
soft water that flows uncontaminated over the granite and 
gneiss rocks of New England leaves no scale on fire-box sheets, 
and a multitude of disorders common to boilers using the 
lime-impregnated waters of many districts are avoided. Mr, 
Stewart enumerated quite a number of locomotives he 
has still running that are over 20 years old, and never have 
had the tubes taken out. He is making a new steel boiler for 
the engine he is rebuilding. There will not be much of the 
old engine left, for new cylinders and wheels form part of the 
repairs. In the course of repairs some driving axles were 
removed that had been running over 20 years. They were 
taken to the blacksmith shop and worked down into side 
rods, and the man doing the forging said he never worked 
more ductile iron. All the engimes on this road are equipped 
with the Ashton blow-back valve, and Mr. Stewart says its 
presence has an astonishing educational effect upon engineers 
and firemen. There is no waste of steam through the safety 
valves on that road.—National Car Builder. 

It is probable also that the fact that the waste steam from 
the blow-back valves being carried to the water tank tends 
to precipitate lime and other impurities, and thus improve 
the quality of the water before it is fed into the boiler. This 
would, perhaps, make comparatively little difference in dis- 
tricts where the water is pure; but where railroads are 
obliged to use impure water, it would undoubtedly increase 
the durability of boilers. 


New Orleans Exposition Awards. 
The S. A. Woods Machine Co. received at the New Orleans 
Exposition no Jess than 8 gold medals for its wood-working 
machinery, of different kinds, including flooring, molding, 
planing, matching, surfacing and joining machines, and cir- 
cular saws. 
An Excellent Furnace Record. 

Mr. E. C. Potter, Superintendent of the North Chicago Roll- 
ing Mill Company, has sent us the following figures, giving 
the record of Furnaces 5, 6 and 7 during the month of June, 
viz., the quantity of iron made and the quantity of coke used : 


Coke con- 

Iron pro- Coke sumption, 
duced, used, Ibs. per 

tons tons. ton 

No. _ ae . 5,837 6,292 2,155 
No. 6... . 5810 6,188 “,139 
No. 7... . 5,892 6,453 2,190 
Total ... . 17,589 18.933 2,156 


The average daily product of those furnaces was: No. 5, 
194!5 tons ; No. 6, 194 tons ; No. 7, 19625 tons.—Jron Age. 
A Solid Bridge. 

It evidently pays to construct bridges in the most substantial 
manner, An ugly disaster on the Vandalia road was averted 
on Sunday last by the substantial character of the long rail- 
road bridge over the Wabash River. As freight train No. 
25 was crossing the structure a flange broke on one of the 
forward trucks in the train, and six cars were derailed and 
dragged for nearly the entire length of the bridge, the cars 
at one time scraping the iron side frame-work. The ties in 
the bridge in some places are nearly cut through, and show 
the fearful strain to which they were subjected.—St, Louis 
Republican, July 17. 


The Use of the Locomotive Whistle. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have made their 
first recommendation, under the new law for the abatement 
of the nuisance of too much locomotive whistling, and, as the 
subject is of interest, the decision is given in full, as follows: 

On the petition of H. F. Mills and others, of Lawrence, for 
the prevention or regulation of whistling by the locomotives 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad and the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad within 5,000 ft. from the intersection of the roads 
of said corporations with Parker street, a hearing was held 
at Lawrence, after due notice. on June 29. . 

Several citizens were heard in support of the petition, 
which was not opposed by the representatives of the two rail 
road corporations who were present ; and nothing was said 
in opposition, ne that a prominent citizen of North An- 
dover very properly asked that no order should be passed 
which weal prevent the warning signal being given at a 
dangerous crossing in that town near the Lawrence line. No 
such order has been passed, and that warning will continue 
to be given. 

The petition was intended to cover two matters, (1) an 
order under chapter 334, of the acts of 1885, as to whistling 
at street crossings ; (2) a recommendation under the general 
power of this board on such matters, in regard to whistling, 
as a railroad signal calling for switches and the like. 

1. The act of this year was founded on the petition of 
various citizens, but it isin pursuance of a policy strongly 
advocated by our predecessors on this board. They have 
heretofore raised the question whether the use of the whistle 
as a danger signal has not done more harm than good, the 
accidents that it saves being, perhaps, overbalanced by the 
accidents which it causes by the frightening of horses and by 
the deaths resulting from the loss of sleep in cases of illness, 
They also suggest that the value of the whistle as a distinct 
signal of danger in an emergency has been greatly dimin- 
ished by its free and almost indiscriminate use. It is to be 
observed also that the suffering and loss arising from the use 
of the whistle falls upon the innocent, while in other cases the 
penalty falls upon those who are negligent, or upon those 
who are occupying railroad tracks asa highway in violation of 
law. The Legislature has thought that while in unfrequented 
neighborhoods the use of the whistle at crossings is attended 
with little damage, and while at certain peculiarly dangerous 
places it may be necessary, yet at ordinary crossings in com- 
pact neighborhoods it may be forbidden with a balance of 
advantage to the public. 

This has been well tested by experience. As long ago as 
1875 the board say : ‘‘ The Boston & Albany Co. has, at the 
request of the residents ulong its road, discontinued the use of 
the whistle, except a danger signal, for nearly two years, 
without experiencing any evil consequences. Those dwelling 
on the line of that road expressed themselves in the hearing 
as satisfied, and the number of accidents has not been in- 
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creased. Its officers also speak of the experiment, without 
the use of automatic signals, as an established success.” The 
practice continues on this road with like good results ; and a 
similar system prevails upon some other roads, 

Railroad managers seem generally te concur in this view. 
They state that much of the whistling now practiced is not 
from actual necessity, but from a supposed legal exigency in 
order to avoid unjust lawsuits. The bill received attention 
from counsel representing several railroad companies, and 
was finally with the acquiescence of all. 

The board have therefore granted the petition. And the 
formal orders required by law have been given to the cor- 
orations. 

2. Upon the other matter of signals given by locomotive 
whistling from one employé to another, the board can pass 
no order. But we concur with the opinion strongly ex- 
pressed by our predecessors on the commission that much of 
such whistling is needless, that it is an inexcusable annoy- 
ance to the public, an infringement on their rights, and in 
many cases an indictable nuisance. Therefore we strongly 
recommend to both the corporations to discontinue it in the 
territory covered by the petition. We have no doubt, from 
the experience of many railroad managers, that this can be 
done without unreasonable cost or trouble, and without hin- 
derance to traffic. And the Commissioners are confident;that 
both the corporations will willingly comply with this recom- 
mendation, 


Iron Telegraph Poles. 


The iron telegraph poles designed for the Suakim-Berber 
military telegraph were of somewhat novel design and un- 
usually cheap and light, although on the same sseneral plan 
as has been used for hundreds of miles of line in various parts 
of the world where timber is scarce. The pecular feature is 
the use of a dwarf pile (also used quite extensively to carry 
signal and lamp posts, etc.) which is made of cast iron, 
slightly tapered for entering the ground, and again tapered 
off to receive the pole. It is hollow and driven forcibly into 
the ground by meansof a wrought-iron rammer working 
inside of it, which strikes the blow just above the point of 
the pile, a little piece of old rope ora handful of earth serving 
as an effective cushion for the blows and preventing fracture. 

One or two mez can thus fix it in the ground in an average 
of less than five minutes. The pole, which is a taper tube, is 
attached in a most effective and simple manner by being slit 
at the bottom, which thus readily adjusts itself to the taper 
top of the piles ; a wrought-iron ring driven over the slits 
securely fastens the whole. The economy and rapidity 
effected by the combination of these two simple appliances 
may be inferred by the fact that two men can now erect two 
miles of posts in a day, a task which upon the old system of 
excavation occupied no less than eight to ten men. 

An important feature of the dwarf pile foundation is that 
the wire can be run along immediately the poles are erected, 
because the earth has not been disturbed and the pole is as 
rigid as it would be in twelve months under the excavating 
system, The whole weight of a dwarf pile and taper pole, 
the combined length of which is about 20 ft., is but 110 Ibs. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Secured His Rights. 


An old negro called on the president of a railroad company. 
Hobbling into the room he said: 

** Look at me, sah.” 

** Well, what do you want ” 

‘* Money.” 

** What for.” 

‘ Dis heah,” holding out a foot from which three toes had 
been cut. 

** [ve got nothing to do with that.” 

‘** Wall, er mighty fine lawyer tells me dat yer has. Waz 
on one 0’ yer trains tuther week when hit jumped de track. 
De lawyer says dat I ken rekiver er thousan’ dollars.” 

** Didn't you once work for the road 7” 

** Yes, sab, I worked for it twicet.” 

* Were you not riding on a free pass ?” 

* No, sah; wuz ridin’ on de train.” 

* You know what I mean ? Didn’t you have a free pass ?” 

* No, sah, ll sw’ar ter de Lawd I didn’, an’ more den dat, 
1 ken prube it.” 

** What do you propose to do about it !” 

* Perpoves to hab my rights. Gin me $10 an’ a pass fur a 
year an’ Pl let de thing drap.” 

The money and the pass were given him. 

** Thankee, sah.” As he hobbled down the stairs he mut- 
tered: ** Wan’t ridin’ on er free pass, Wuz er stealin’ dat 
ride. Dis pass is jes’ inter my han. Gwine ter fetch up fish 
frum de bayou. uh, dis $10 bill is ez putty as a new shirt.” 
—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Train Wrecking by Dynamite. 


\ dispatch from Denver, Col., July 16, says: ‘‘ As a pas- 
senger train was being made up in the yards of the Denver 
& lio Grande Railroad this morning an empty chair car ran 
over a package of dynamite, which pose with great 
force, wrecking the car and slightly injuring a switchman. 
[t is believed that the dynamite was intended for the regular 
passenger train due to leave in a short time. The Denver & 
Ric Annan yas officials say they believe the work to be that of 
strikers. 


\n English Railroad Train. 

The first impression which an American, who is experi- 
enced in railroad traveling in his own country, derives From 

» exterior aspect of an English train, is unfavorable. The 
ars, as he must necessarily call them, seem to be small; they 
ack, apparently, the weight and solidity of the American 
passenger-coach ; the compartments are narrow, the ceilings 
low, the ventilation apparently doubtful. They stand upon 
two, three, or more pairs of gaunt high wheels, to the axles 
of which their springs are directly geared. He misses the 

ttle, independent vehicle, the truck, or bogie, with its four 
or six small, compact, solid-looking, wide-flanged wheels, 
which sustains each end of the American car—that rolling 
gear which looks so strong, so adapted to inequality of rail or 
curve, so resourceful against disaster, and so complete in its 
equipment. Thecars are smaller—there is no doubt of it. 
They are narrower and they are shorter; and to the Amer- 
ican eye they look even shorter than they really are, because 
they have no projecting platform at the ends, no overhanging 
root or hood, but are buckled close up to each other, and their 
contact controlled by small metal buffers, the springs of 
which allow a play of from eighteen inches to two feet and a 
half between car and car. The Miller platform, the Janney 
coupler, the link and pin—of all the familiar devices of the 
United States there is not one tobe seen. Thebrakes? None 
visible. Nor, for the matter of that, a brakeman. This 
influential and numerous person has no existence in England. 
There is not even a rudimentary type of him. That 
you do not find him is the first stern intimation you 
receive that in English railroading there are no autocrats. 
lhe wheels are fitted with brakes, Sesovnn, and the trained 
vye notes a rubber hose connection between the carriages, 
yuite different in its application to that known at home, but 
which nevertheless betokens the air-brake. He takes account 
of the distinctions of class, and reflects upon his country’s 





veiled progress in that regard in the matter of parlor cars 
and limited express-trains. Then he finds that there is no 
baggage-master to waft the volatile Saratoga to its doom, as 
his Own newspapers would express it. There is perhaps a 
luggage van or two, or there are in the carriages themselves 
luggage compartments according to the way in which 
the train is made up, the length of the journey it is to take, 
or the custom of the particular line under observation. His 
final contemplation is perhaps devoted to the engine, and if he 
has ever given any of his attention to the American locomotive, 
it fills him with a deep concern. He recails the imposing 
splendor of the latter, its comfortable and lofty cab of oiled 
and polished wood, its gay brass bell, the soul-stirring whistle, 
the noble head-light and the cow-destroying pilot, the great 
cinder-consuming smoke-stack (unless it be a hard coal burner, 
in which case that feature shrinks to moderate propor- 
tions), the powerful drivers and compact cylinders, the 
eccentric connecting rods, and all its parts radiant with 
the glitter of polished steel or burnished brass, or 
decked with appropriate vermilion or emerald green. In 
all of these matters the English locomotive compares with 
it much as a Jawn-mower does with a New York fire-engine. 
It is an humble, awkward green or monochromatic machine. 
It has neither polish nor decoration about it. There is no 
cab. The engineer and his fireman—that is to say, the engine- 
driver and his stoker, as they are styled in England—per- 
form their duties with only such shelter as is afforded by a 
board screen in front of them, pierced by two round apertures 
filled with stout glass, technically known as ‘‘ Spectacles.” 
The smokestack is short and thick ; there is an unsightly 
green hump on the back of the boiler; the cylinders 


ave under the front of the latter instead of on each 
side before the drivers; the wheels are all large, and 
the body of the engine is perched high above them, 


and looks top-heavy and dangerous. The whole thing is 
rigid and stiff-looking, and to the observer who has had to do 
with the external aspects of locomotives it is unprepossessing 
and unlovely. The practical American engineer whistles 
thoughtfully as he surveys it, and wonders to himself how 
long it would be before he would ditch his train if he had to 
run on a new Western railroad with such an engine. Where 
would he be on a sharp curve, or how would such running 
gear adapt itself to an unevenly ballasted track? The low 
centre of gravity of the American locomotive, the weight dis- 
tributed well down between the wheels, the play of the small 
bread flanges under the pilot truck, and the external gearing 
of the driving wheels, all give the American engine an ap- 
-arance of stability which impresses not merely the layman, 
ut also the expert.—Harper’s Magazine for August. 
A Rule Which Works Both Ways. 

On the Athens Branch of the Georgia Railroad last Sat- 
urday night there was an exercise of the right of the railroad 
to set apart separate accommodations for its white and col- 
ored passengers which will hardly receive the attention gen- 
erally bestowed on such discriminations by the professional 
** outrage” organs. 

The first-class coach was divided into two compartments of 
equal size and exactly alike in every particular. The rear 
one of these compartments was crowded. and two gentlemen 
who could not obtain seats in it went to the forward portion 
of the car, where there were half a dozen negroes seated, 
and found plenty of vacant seats. They settled on one of these 
and were quietly conversing when the conductor came 
through. apping one of the gentlemen on the shoulder, he 
said : 

‘*T will have to trouble you to move, gentlemen ; you can- 
not sit in this car.” 

** Why not?” 

‘** Because it is set apart for colored passengers, and no 
white person is allowed to sit in here any more than a negro 
is permitted to sit in the other end of the car.” 

‘* But we can’t get a seat in there.” 

‘* There is a smoking car in front where you will find seats, 
It is against the rules for you to stay here.” 

The gentlemen took in the situation at once, and moved 
forward. One was a prominent Georgia merchant, and the 
other a well-known editor. Both agreed that there was more 
practical statesmanship in the construction and management 
of that passenger coach than in all the civil rights legislation 


that was ever attempted.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
July 17. 
Attempt at Train Wrecking. 

A dispatch from Troy, N, Y., July 9, says: ‘‘ A track- 


man this morning discovered a box, about 20 in. long and 4 
in. wide. on the bridge over the Salmon River, 4 miles south 
of Plattsburg. A string leading from one end of the box was 
attached to a loose piece of timber lying on the railroad 
track, and this, when struck by a locomotive, would have 
fallen and caused the box to explode. The early sleeper, 
which was due a few minutes after the time the box was dis- 
covered, was flagged. The box was taken to Plattsburg, and 
upon being opened was found to contain a cartridge of giant 
powder 1x in. in diameter, and a pistol, to the trigger of 
which was attached the string which led to the timber. 
There is no doubt that it was a deliberate attempt to blow up 
the train and the bridge. There are no clews to the perpe- 
trators of the dastardly act.” 

A Veteran Conductor. 

Among the hale and hearty and to all appearances young 
men employed by the Chicago & Northwestern road, is Mr. 
James Knight, a passenger conductor on the Milwaukee 
Division of this line. Mr. Knight is nevertheless a veteran in 
service, for on July 3, 1885, he celebrated the thirty-third 
anniversary of his entering the railway service. He estimates 
that during that long period he has traveled no less than 100 
milesaday. Mr. Knight enjoys his distinction, and does not 
object to telling his many varied and interesting experiences, 
one of the features that make him as popular as he is —Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, July 19. 

A Pass Swindler. 

An unsuccessful effort was made yesterday to work the 
Omaha and Milwaukee & St. Paul roads for passes from St. 
Paul to Chicago. During the forenoon a handsomely dressed 
lady, 25 or 27 years of age, presented an application to the 
two companies for a pass for A. Powers and wife. The re- 
quests were written on letter-heads of the Central Vermont, 
and bore the stamp of the Superintendent of that road. E. 
F. Brooks is Superintendent of that company, but over his 
name was printed that of C. Morgan, with a rubber stamp. 
The requests were signed by Morgan. The Omaha officials 
filed the request and told the lady to call again. Subse- 
quently a telegram was sent to Superintendent Brooks, at 

3rattleboro, Vt. He responded by wire, and said he knew 
nothing of either Morgan or Powers, and that the latter was 
evidently a fraud. The lady presenting the pass represented 
herself as Powers’ wife. Judge Chandler, of the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, also refused the request, as it is not the custom 
of any of the Northwestern roads to grant such requests 
unless the persons presenting them are fully identified,—St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press, July 16, 

Discrimination Against Newspapers, 

The Kansas Railroad Commissioners have addressed a let- 
ter similar to the following to the managers of every railroad 
in the state : 

** We are in receipt of a communication from the Governor 





inclosing a complaint by the Commonwealth Co., supported 
by the publishers of the daily papers of the state, alleging 
that they are discriminated against by the newsdealers who 
have charge of the sale of daily papers upon the trains oper- 
ated by your company, in that they refuse to offer for sale 
the daily papers published at Topeka and other cities of the 
state, to the great detriment of the business interests of said 
publishers and the inconvenience of the traveling public who 
may desire to purchase such publications, Will you kindly 
inform the board of the nature of the agreement that exists 
between your company and the newsdealers who operate 
upon the trains of your road, and will you lend your assist- 
ance in securing to our state publications the means of that 
fair competition which justice demands and the enterprise of 
the publishers so worthily deserve.” 





@eneral Railroad Mews. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Atlanta & West Point, annual meeting, in Atlanta, Ga., 
July 25. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, annual meeting, at 
the office in St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 20. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, special meeting in Terre 
Haute, Ind., Aug. 16. 





Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, 13% 
new stock, payable Aug 19. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 1'4 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Aug. 1, to stockholders of record on July 23. 

Pullman's Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Aug. 15, te stockholders of record on Aug. 1. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, 3'5 per cent., semi-annual, on 
the first-preferred stock, payable Aug. 10, to stockholders of 
record on July 25. 


per cent. in 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and téch 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, Sept. 2. 

The National Association of General Passenger d& Ticket 
Agents will hold its next half-yearly meeting in New York, 
at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, Sept. 15. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen will hold its an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, on Monday, Sept. 21. 

The General Time Convention will meet at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Chicago, on Thursday, Oct. 8. 

The Southern Time Convention will meet at the National 
Railway Exchange, No, 46 Bond street, New York, on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 14. 


General Baggage Agents’ Association. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Association of General Bag- 
gage Agents was held in Minneapolis, July 17. The usual 
routine business was transacted and a special discussion was 
held on the question of the transportation of dead bodies. 
The committee on that question reported that considerable 
embarrassment had often resulted from the operation of 
local ordinances and state laws, and that the transportation 
of ‘bodies of persons who had died of contagious diseases 
might give rise to much trouble; the committee had been in 
correspondence with the boards of health of several'states and 
had found much difference in the regulations adopted by 
them. In conclusion they recommended the adoption of an 
air-tight rubber package to be used in all cases where bodies 
were forwarded by rail, this package being recommended by 
the boards of health offthe several states and by a large num- 
ber of physicians. 

It was resolved to hold the next half-yearly meeting in 
Cincinnati on the third Wednesday in January. The meet- 
ing closed with an excursion to Lake Minnetonka. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Four hundred members of the Massachusetts Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers enjoyed the annual excursion, July 
19. The trip was by the Fitchburg Railroad from Boston to 
North Adams, where a banquet was served at the Wilson 
House. After the dinner, Mr. C. E. Dean, of the Boston & 
Albany, with a few well-chosen remarks, offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

‘*‘ Whereas, During the past two years one of our number 
has served on the Railroad Commission of the Common- 
wealth ; and, whereas, the term of office to which he was 
appointed expires before our next annual gathering, and the 
railway employés of the State desire a continued representa- 
tion on the said commission ; 

‘* Resolved, That we, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En 
gineers, appreciating the faithful, efficient and intelligent 
service of Brother Everett A. Stevens, earnestly express and 
desire that his term of office be extended by a second appoint- 
ment to the said commission. 

‘* Resolved, That these resolutions be recorded, and a copy 
of the same, duly attested by the Executive Committee, 
transmitted to his Excellency the Governor, Brother Stevens 
and the press.” 

Following the adoption of the resolutions, remarks were 
made by Mr. E. Carrigan and Mr. George Richards, Master 
Mechanic of the Boston & Providence Railroad, and those 
having charge of the excursion were warmly congratulated 
on the success which had attended their efforts. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Belfast & Moosehead Lake.—This company, whose road is 
leased to the Maine Central, has elected I. M. Boardman, 
President: John H. Quimby, Clerk and Treasurer. 





Bloomfield.—Mr. P. H. Blue has been appointed General 
Superintendent, with office at Sullivan, Ind. He was recently 
Receiver of the road. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Missouri River Association.—Mr. 
Edward P. Wilson has been chosen Arbitrator in place of J. 
H. Hiland, resigned. Mr. Wilson was recently General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
lines. 

Decorah, Rochester & Red River.—The officers of this 
new company are: President, Wm. H. Valleau, Decorah, 
Ia.; Vice-President, Hiram T. Horton, Rochester, Minn. ; 
Secretary, George W. Adams, Decorah, Ia. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Mr. George A. Quinlan, late 
Division Superintendent, has been appointed General Super- 
intendent in place of Mr. J. Waldo, now Agent for the Re- 
ceivers and General Manager. Mr. M. Allen is appointed 
Superintendent of the Waco Branch. Mr. L. A. Daffin_is 


appointed Train-master of the Northern Division and A. W, 
Littig Trainmaster of the Southern Division, 


Lockport & Buffalo.—This company, whose road is leased 
X vestern, has elected direc 


to the New York, Lake Erie & 
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tors as follows: Thomas T. Flagler, Joseph A. Ward, James 
Jackson, jr., Benj. Carpenter, Louis S. Payne. Elisha Moody, 
J. Carl Jackson, L. F. ae John H. Buck, James O. Kine, 
Isaac H. Babcock, Wm. McRae and Alonzo J. Mansfield. 


Mineral Range.—At the regular m»eting of the board of 
directors held in Hancock, Mich., July 14, the following 
officers were elected : George H. Stayner, President ; Henry 
S. Ives, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, with fiscal 
agency in the city of New York. Mr. C. A. Wright has 
been appointed General Manager, with office at Hancock, 
Mich. Mr. W. H. Carr has been appointed General Freight 
and Passenger Agent. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—Mr. Joel May has been ap- 
pointed Trainmaster, with office in St. Paul, Minn. All dis- 
patchers and trainmen will report to him. 


Quincy, Missouri & Pacific.—When this road is trans- 
ferred to the trustees on Aug. 1, Mr. Amos Green, of Quincy, 
Ill., will take charge as Managing Agent for the trustees. 
Mr. Frank D. Schermerhorn will be Superintendent and 
General Freight Agent. 


' Rome.—At the annual meeting in Rome, Ga., July 15, Dr. 
—— Hillyer was re-elected President, with the old board of 
directors. 


St. Louis & Cairo.—Mr. E. J. Newell has been appointed 
Master Mechanic of this road. 


Schuylkill & Middleton Canal.—This company, successor 
to the Union Canal Co., of Pennsylvania, has elected officers 
as follows: President, Grant Weidman; Directors, George 
de B. Keim, Albert Foster, A. H. O’Brien, C. H. Quarlas, 
William S. Hassall and A. Reeder Chambers. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. L. J. Kraemer having resigned 
as General Baggage Agent, Mr. J. B. Wadleigh, Commercial 
Agent at Texarkana, will temporarily have charge of all 
matters pertaining to the baggage department. 

Troy & Boston.—Mr. J. H. Parsons has been elected Vice- 
— of this company, in place of Mr. 8S. B. Sanford, re- 
signed. 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. H. Hiland has resigned his position as arbitrator 
of the Chicago, St, Louis & Missouri River Association, and 
will take charge as manager of the business of the Minneap- 
olis Millers’ Association. which includes extensive dealings 
with the railroad companies. In this sition, Mr. Hiland’s 
long railroad experience will be of much benefit to him. 


—Mr. W. W. Clayton, who died in Atlanta, Ga., July 20, 
aged 74 years, was for many years a well-known citizen of 
that city. He was a popular man, and was highly respected 
for his integrity. He held many offices of trust. For several 
years he was Treasurer of the Western & Atlantic road 
under the state management, and was afterward General 
Agent of the Georgia Railroad. 





—Mr. Coe F, Young has tendered his resignation as Vice- 
President of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., to take 
effect as soon as his successor is chosen. Mr. Young has been 
with the company for 21 years, serving as Assistant Superin- 
tendent and Superintendent of the canal, General Superin- 
tendent of the company’s railroads, General Manager and 
Vice-President. e retires from its service for personal 
reasons entirely. 


~—Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, a very well-known and wealthy 
citizen of Brooklyn, died July 20, at Aix-les-Bains, France, 
in the 71st year of his age. e was a native of Delhi, N. Y. 
After graduation from Hamilton College, he studied law in 
the office of Judge Edmunds, at Hudson, N. Y., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He practiced his profession in New York 
and Brooklyn, being, while in New York, a partner of the 
late Charles Tracy. Becoming interested in railroad oper- 
ations, he was very actively connected with the construction 
of the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana Railroad. 
Mr. Litchfield invested in real estate a large part of the 
wealth which he derived from his railroad and other enter- 
rises. At the time of his death he was probably the largest 
10lder of real estate in Brooklyn, and he was also the owner 
of very extensive lands in Iowa. Mr. Litchfield was very 
fond of pictures and statuary, particularly the latter, of 
which he had one of the finest collections in this country. 
Three years ago he went to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, and he has lived abroad ever since. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 11 are reported as 
follows : 





1885. 


1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
DUNNING os iiiiesccision 710.848 945,656 D. 234.808 248 
Eastern bituminous..... 182,076 176,226 LL 5,850 3.3 
De hc tem beckerane ake 50,865 57,137 =D. 6,172 10.8 


Itis reported that some of the anthracite companies desire 
to limit production below the present allotment for a month 
or two, believing that the tonnage authorized by the present 
agreement is more than the market will stand. Nothing has 
been done openly as yet toward such an arrangement, and it 
ia doubtful whether all the companies could be brought to 
agree to it. 

Anthracite coal tonnages for June and the six months to 
June 30 are given by Mr. John H. Jones, the Official Ac- 
countant, as below, the statement including the entire pro- 
duction of anthracite coal, excepting that consumed by em- 
ployés and for steam and heating purposes about the mines : 














———— = UDC, 
1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 

Phila. & Reading.... 935,447 708,689 727,793 4,707,532 
Lehigh Valley....... 470.918 386.044 2,355.556 2,590,643 
Del. Lack. & West. 392,572 342,459 1,927,877 2,239,088 
Del.& Hud.Canai Co. 255,416 206,611 1,310,967 1,422,550 
Pennsylvania R. R.. 282,852 276,919 1,550,506 1,444,430 
. ws Coal Co. 106,787 85.998 568,821 590, 138 
ER. T., 1.0. @ W...;. 46,040 24,459 259,802 164,872 

Pi iicicccaceg 2,490,032 2,629,179 12,701,322 13,159,253 


Increase for the month, 460,853 tons, or 22.7 per cent. ; 
decrease for the six months, 457,931 tons, or 3.5 per cent. 
The division of the tonnage compares with last year and 


— the allotment fixed by agreement for this year as fol- 
OWS: 


: F Allotment. 1885. 1884. 
pailadelphia ee 38.85 37.2 35.8 
SR er aa 19.60 18.6 19.7 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. .. 16.05 15.2 17 
Delaware & Hudson CanalCo.......... 1.00 10.3 10.8 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.............. 8.00 12.2 11.0 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............ .. .. 5.00 4.5 4.5 
New York, Lake Erie & Western...... 1.50 2.0 i. 

AE sehinonnka sas eaeieeateae tise 100.00 100.0 100.0 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is not a party to the 
agreement. 

The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, 
June 30, 1885, was 582,163 tons; on May 31, 1985. 585,641 





tons: increase, 56,522 tons, or 10.7 per cent., during the 
month. 

Mr. Charles A. Ashburner, Geologist in charge of the sur- 
vey of the anthracite coal region, has submitted to the Penn- 
sylvania State Geologist a report on the .production for 1883 
and 1884, giving the output of all the collieries and many 
other interesting facts. His statement of production of 1884, 
giving also the area of the several coal fields in square miles, 
is as follows : 

-——-Production .- —— 


Area, ‘ons. Per ct. 

pe ere ee 209 16,411,277 50.2 
Eastern Middle field... .............. 40 5.098.684 15.6 
Western Middle field........ ...... ah 7.896,049 24.2 
ear 140 3,149,471 9.6 
CE socks osc bnes: cdscensnens | onus 86,018 03 
| Oo ee 470 32,641,499 1000 


The area of the Loyalsock field it not yet determined. 

Mr. Ashburner estimates the total production of anthra- 
cite from 1820 up to the end of 1884 at 575,931,025 tons. 
This includes the consumption at collieries and by miners, as 
well as the coal shipped. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 


Six months to June 30: 
1885. 


, 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Char., Col. & A.. $279,024 $357,895 I. $21,129 5.9 
Col. & Greenville. 317.788 298 854 I. 18,934 6.3 
Des M. & Ft. D... 169,277 155.989 IL. 13.288 8.8 
Georgia Pacific. . 304.222 260,222 I. 44,000 169 
Marq.. H.&0O.. 285 195 344.387 D. 59.192 17.2 
Mexican National 814,900 833,549 D. 18.649 2.2 
Nash.,C. & St.L. 1,027,218 1,145,181 D. 117,963 10.3 
Net earnings... 352,052 491,099 D 39,047 28.3 
N. Y., Ont. & W.. 820,357 845.523 D. 25.166 2.9 
Ohio Southern... 201,775 205,872 D. 4,095 19 
Rich. & Dan.... 1.855.573 1,825,102 I. 30,471 1.7 
South Carolina... 532,993 577.340 D. 44,347 7.7 
Texas & St. L... 438,330 363,607 L. 74,723 = 20.5 
Tol.. Ann Arbor 
oN se 124,099 104,808 I. 19,291 18.4 
Va. Midland ..... 692.158 732,705 D 40.547 5.5 
Western N.C.... 202.026 190,936 I. 11,090 5.8 
Five months to May 31: 
N. Y., Penna. & 
Noo aectacs $1,932.714 $2,223,587 D. $290.873 13.8 
Rome, W. & Og. 608,795 589,458 I. 19,337 3.3 
Month of May: 
Rome, Wat.& Og. $133,645 $133,882 D. $237 0.2 
So Pac.—Pacific 
System. ....... 1,682,635 = .....0.. 
Net earnings, .. ee | dsdasere. |. eebsneee 
Month of June: 
Char., Col. & A.. $42.745 $38,299 I. $4,446 11.7 
Col. & Greenville 30,974 27,148 I. 2.826 101 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 27,318 23,735 1. 3,583 14.9 
Georgia Pacific . 38.010 40.221 D. 2,211 5.5 
Margq., H. & Ont. 124,965 144,760 D. 19.795 13.7 
Mexican National 138.207 119.853 IL. 18.354 15.3 
Nash., C. & St. L. 147,700 161.957 D. 14,257 8.8 
Net earnings... 61,903 79 689 D. 17,786 8==2.2 
N. Y.. Ont. & W.. 153,142 167,912 D. 14,772 8.8 
Ohio Southern... 26,8 27.392 D. 51 1.8 
Rich. & Dan..... 266,294 251,819 I. 14,475 5.7 
So. Carolina..... 50.523 55,774 D. 5,251 9.4 
Texas & St. L... 69,045 65,513 1. 3,582 5.4 
Tol., Ann Arbor 
(3% are 19,498 20,317 D. 819 4.0 
Va. Midland.... 118,993 128.433 D. 9.440 7.4 
Western N.C.... 25,787 29,629 D. 3,842 130 
Second week in July: 
Boston, Hoosac 
, fo $9,684 $9,423 L. $261 2.8 
Bur., C. R. & No. 53,289 41,684 I. 11.605 27.6 
Canadian Pacific. 206.000 153.000 I. 53,000 34.6 
Chicago & Alton. 165,928 182,959 D. 17,031 9.3 
Chi. & East. Il.. 25.357 30,257 D. 4.990 16.2 
Chi , Mil. & St. P. 416,000 428,294 D. 12,294 2.9 
Cee: SENS. cwatcess.- seencees.  sonecene ma 
Chi., St. P., Min. 
& Omaha... .. 185,700 173,900 I. 11,800 6.8 
Cin., Ind., St. L 
i ee 38,379 44,563 D. 6,184 13.7 
Det., Lan. & No. 19.851 20.513 D. 662 3.2 
Illinois Central. . 191.800 178,602 I. 13,198 74 
Towa lines .... 32,100 31,936 I. 164 0.5 
Mil. & Northern. 10.686 9,347 1. 1339 144 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 11,595 11,0458 I. 537 4.9 
Roch. & Pitts ... 25.665 24,826 I. 839 3.4 
St.L. & SanF. . 64,400 81,500 D. 17,100 20.9 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 

Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending July 17 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 


Interior markets: 


1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
PORNE 5... doc cnticesese 1,477 * 1,853 56.1 
Bhiprents ...  ..0.. 000.000 6,597 7.027 D. 430 61 
ed. eee ee 23,591 28,244 D 4,653 16.6 

Seaports : 

Receipts bs 1,972 3,810 D. 1,838 48.4 
BEER ccices + epeneccs 18,604 22.919 D. 4,315 18.8 
Stock, July 17 .. ........ 239,374 253,622 D. 14,248 5.6 


The total shipments from plantations for the cotton yea 
(from Sept. 1) to July 17 areestimated at 5,592,073 bales, 
against 5,643,377 to the same date last year, 6,928,648 in 
1882-83, and 5,328,398 in 1881-82. 

Colorado & California Association. 

A dispatch from Chicago, July 22, says: ‘‘ Representatives 
of lines belonging to the Colorado Railway Association held 
a meeting ay and took the first steps in the formation of 
anew pool. It was agreed to form an association pooling all 
business between Colorado and California, and covering all 
revenues between Ogden, Deming and Albuquerque on the 
west, and Colorado on the east, to be called the Colorado & 
California Railway Association. The lines interested in the 
new pool will include the Union Pacific, the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.” 


San Francisco Wheat Exports. 
San Francisco exports for the California crop year, which 
ends June 30, were as follows—flour in barrels and wheat in 
bushels, flour being reduced to wheat in the totals : 





1884-85. 1883 84. 1882-83. 

SC ee ere 1.308.304 1,257.001 1,099 651 
bo Tee ee 26,855. 767 18,836,830 24,336,327 
Total, bushels....... 33,397,287 25,121,835 29,834,582 


The total increase over the preceding year was 8,275,452 
bushels, or 32.9 per cent.; over 1882-83 the increase was 
8,562,705 bushels, or 11.9 per cent. 


California Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freights eastward from California 
points in May were : 


Tons. Per ct 

Northern Route (Central Pacific)....... ......... 8.248 47.1 

Southern Route...... SOLER IS ee BEES 6,197 42.9 

| SOE tee Fhe eo 14,445 100.0 

Leading items of freight were 3,020 tons sugar, 2,247 tons 
wool, 999 tons wine cal 2,868 tons oranges. 


Northwestern Traffic Association. 

A meeting of the Northwestern Traffic Association was held 
in Milwaukee last week, the object being to equalize rates by 
the Washburn Route from Lake Superior points with those 
by the other lines. There was along discussion, but no con- 
clusion was reached, and the whole matter was referred to 
arbitration. . 

After another long discussion, an agreement was made to 
make rates on coal from Lake Superior ports to points in 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota the same as from Chicago. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Missouri River Association. 
At a meeting of the Chicago, St. Louis & Missouri River 
Passenger Association in Chicago, last week, a good deal of 
routine business was dis! 1 of, and Mr. E. P. ilson was 
chosen arbitrator of the Asssociation, in place of J. H. 
Hiland, resigned. Mr. Wilson recently resigned the position 
of General Passenger Agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific road, and has had long experience in pas- 
senger business in the South and Southwest. 


The Texas Pool. 

The representatives of the lines which have agreed to form 
the new Texas pool met in Galveston, July 16, their session 
continuing nearly a week. The Missouri Pacific, the South- 
ern Pacific, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Texas & New 
Orleans and the Houston & Texas Central were all repre- 
sented. The agreement concluded in New York provided 
only for the formation of a pool, leaving the details to be 
adjusted at the present meeting. An extended discus- 
sion was had over the plan of division of the earnings 
to be adopted, and finally it is understood thatan agreement 
was reached under which all business, local and through, will 
be put into a single pool, and the division for the first year 
will be made on the basis of the gross earnings of the respec- 
tive roads of 1883. 

A Galveston dispatch of July 22 says that the conference is 
still in session. Chairman Sealy states that nothing really 
definite has yet been agreed upon, but that the conference is 
making fair progress. Many perplexing details are occupy- 
ing its attention. No percentages have yet been agreed upon 
or directly considered by the conference, it being impossible 
to reach the actual percentages of the _ until all questions 
bearing on the same are adjusted. This, however, does not 
necessarily indicate that a satisfactory arrangement will not 
be reached within a few days. The question of paying com- 
missions to ticket agents has been discussed frequently, and 
it is said that the conference has adopted a rule prohibiting 
such payments. 

Colorado-Utah Associaticn. 
A meeting of the Colorado-Utah Association was held in 
Chicago, July 21, for the purpose of reorganizing the pool. 
This was made necessary by the withdrawal of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. After a good deal of discussion, in 
which it was stated that the Milwaukee & St. Paul would 
not reenter the Association unless there be an entirely new 
division, it was resolved to extend the present agreement until 
Oct. 1 next. 
Trunk Line Meeting. 


The mee ng of the trunk line presidents in New York, July 
21, resulted in no action upon any point. After a brief dis- 
cussion of the situation, it was resolved to adjourn for one 
week. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


The Michigan Car Coupler Law. 


The following is the full text of the law passed by the 
Michigan Legislature last month in relation to automatic car 
couplers : 

‘*An act to provide for the introduction and use on all 
cars owned and operated by any railroad company or other 
corporation doing business in this state, of some form of 
automatic car coupling, by means of which all cars may be 
coupled and uncoupled without the necessity of the brakeman 
or other person passing between the cars. 

‘*Sec. 1. The People of the state of Michigan enact, that 
every railroad company on and after the first day of July, 
1886, owning or operating a railroad or any portion of a 
railroad, wholly or partly in this state, shall place or cause to 
be placed, upon every freight car thereafter constructed, 
purchased or leased by such corporation, and upon eve 
freight car owned or leased by such corporation which is 
sent to the shop for general repairs, or for repair of the coup- 
ling fixtures thereof, with the intent to use such car, such 
form of automatic or other safety coupler, at each end 
thereof, as the Commissioner of Railroads after examination 
and test of the same may prescribe, And such Commissioner 
of Railroads, on or before May 1, 1886, shall select two or 
more different patterns of automatic or safety couplers which 
will couple with each other, and also with the link and pin 
pad now generally in use, from which patterns said rail- 
road companies may select couplers for use on cars, as re- 
quired by this act. 

‘*Srec. 2. The provisions of this act may be enforced by 
any Circuit Court of this state in a county through whic 
the railroad of any company refusing to comply with such 
——- may run, upon application of the Commissioner of 

ilroads, under such penalty as the said Court may deter- 
mine, of not less than $100 for each violation of the provis- 
ions of this act.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Anniston & Atlantic.—A survey is being made for the 
extension of this road to Montgomery, Ala. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company’s 
southern Kansas line is now completed and opened for busi- 
ness to Crisfield, Kan., 7 miles southwest of the late terminus 
at Attica and 323 miles from Kansas City. 


Bloomfield.—In the United States Court of Sullivan 
County, Ind., July 14, an order was made by which the Re- 
ceiver of this r was discharged and the road restored to 
the company, on condition that the company accepts and 
provides for the debts of the Receiver. n order was also 
made enjoining all persons, and especially the Indiana & 
Illinois Southern Co., from interfering with the Bloomfield 
Railroad Co. in its possession of the property. The road ex- 
tends from Switz City, Ind., westward to Merom, on the 
Wabash River, 31 miles, and was formerly operated in con- 
nection with Indiana & Illinois Southern road in Illinois, 
but for some time past has been in possession of a Receiver. 
It is understood that the bondholders have to advance 
sufficient money to pay off the current debts and to change 
the road from 3 ft. to standard gauge. 


Blue Springs, Orange City & Atlantic.—Work 
has been begun on the grading of this road, which is to ex- 
tend from Blue Springs, Fla., through Orange City to New 
Smyrna, on Hillsboro River, near Mosquito Inlet. The road 
will be about 30 miles long. 


Bradford, Eldred & Cuba.—The operation of this 








road was suspended last year soon after the first snow spell, 
the business not being sufficient to warrant the expenditure 
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for the running of trains. The oil operations having been 
resumed, however,on the line of the road, it has been decided 
to put it in operation again, and repairs are now in progress. 


Central Massachusetts.—The Boston Advertiser says: 
“The contract has been closed between the Central Massa- 
chusetts and the Boston & Lowell Railroad companies, and 
its terms are substantially as follows: The Boston & Lowell 
is to repair and operate the Central Massachusetts as its 
agents. There is no definite term. They can terminate the 
arrangement on three months’ notice and the Central can 
terminate it on six months’ notice. For the road, as it now 
stands, the Boston & Lowell is to pay no rent, but they are 
to pay 5 per cent. on any improvements that they make, not 
exceeding $200,000. The trustees of the Central will issue 
certificates of indebtedness as fast as the improvements are 
made. Whenever the contract is terminated, the Boston & 
Lowell is to be reimbursed for its expenditures, and the certifi- 
cates are to be given up. These certificates will have by law 
the first lien on those portions of the road where the money 
is expended, which, practically, will doubtless be the whole 
road. The Boston & Lowell will immediately proceed to put 
the road in order, and will begin to operate it as soon as it is 
ready, which will probably be in two or three weeks.” 


Central of New Jersey.—A meeting of the board was 
held in New York July 21, to consider a proposition sub- 
mitted by the the Baltimore & Ohio for a traffic contract 
which shall give that company the use of the Central tracks 
and terminal facilities in New York. The proposed contract 
wags discussed, but was not finally acted upon, the board con- 
sidering it best to postpone any final agreement until after 
the trial of the company’s application to recover its road from 
the lessee. 


Chesapeake & Nashville.—A contract has been let to 
J. C. Rodemer & Co., of Gallatin, Tenn., for the grading, 
masonry and trestle work of this road, from Gallatin north- 
east to Scottsville, Ky., about 35 miles. They are to begin 
work at once. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Officials of this company say, 
regarding the claim of the state of West Virginia for 
$212,000 back taxes and interest, that the matter is still in 
litigation. In consideration of building the road across the 
state, the road was exempted from taxation, which the state 
now repudiates. Appeal has been made, and at this stage 
decision is against the railroad company on a technicality. 
When the matter is settled by the courts, the amount found 
to be due, if any, will be paid. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Judge Wallace, of the United 
States Circuit Court in New York, has denied the motion to 
remand the suits between this company and the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western, and the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio, to the state court, and they will accordingly remain in 
the Federal court. 





Chicago & Evanston.—Ata conference held last week 
between the officers of this road and of the Chicago & North- 
western, an understanding was reached with regard to the 
crossing of the Northwestern tracks by the new road near 
Canal and Fulton streets in Chicago, and an arrangement has 
been concluded by which the Chicago & Evanston trains will 
run over the Northwestern track to the Union Depot on 
Canal street as soon as the necessary connections can be put 
in. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. M. L. Sykes, Treas 
urer of this company, states that bonds maturing Aug. 
1885, consisting of the preferred sinking fund bonds, Apple- 
ton extension bonds and Green Bay extension bonds, will be 
prepaid in full, with interest. up to Aug. 1, 1885, without 
rebate, upon surrender of bonds and coupons. Registered 
bonds must be transferred on company’s books to bearer. 
Interest on the above-named issues will cease Aug. 1 next. 


Cleveland, Wooster & Southern.—A survey has 
been begun on the line of this projected road from Cleveland 
O., through Millersburg, to Coshocton. 


Darien Short Line.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from the port of Darien, Ga., northeast to 
Walthourville, on the Savannah, Florida & Western road, a 
distance of about 30 miles. A further extension to Reids- 
ville, 35 miles, is also proposed. The company is now trying 
to raise $300 to have a preliminary survey made of the line, 
and if it succeeds in securing that large amount there is some 
prospect that something will be done. 


Decorah, Rochester & Red River.—This company 
has been incorporated to build a railroad from Decorah, Ia., 
northward to Rochester, Minn., and thence to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It is said to be intended as an extension of the 

surlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern’s branch to Decorah. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Upon petition of George 
Coppell, Chairman of the New York committee of the con- 
solidated mortgage bondholders, Judge Hallett, in the United 
States Circuit Court, in Denver, July 22, ordered that pay- 
ments upon the principal of the car trusts be suspended until 
October next, when a final hearing will be had. The Court 
also directed the Receiver to pay the coupons of the first- 
mortgage bonds maturing last November. Receiver Jackson 
Ww a we arrange for their payment in New York next 
week, 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—A dispatch 
from Knoxville, Tenn., July 18, says: ‘* Attorneys repre- 
senting the several interests have agreed upon a compromise 
in the case of the Central Trust Co. of New York, holding 
bonds of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad, 
against the Knoxville & Ohio Railroad Co., which only 
waits the ratification of the court. Special Master Hume's 
report shows that the Knoxville & Ohio road is indebted to 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road to the amount 
of $1,800,000. By the terms of the agreement the defendant 
proposes to issue %2,000,000 worth of bonds drawing 6 
per cent., and with proceeds to procure and turn over 
to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Co., in discharge 
of above indebtedness, capital stock of the Memphis & Charles- 
ton road to the amount of $2,400,000; 5 per cent. bonds 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road, Cincinnati 
& Georgia Division, to the amount of $200,000, and East Ten- 
nesse, Virginia & Georgia debentures to the amount of 
#600.000, which the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Co, agrees to accept in satisfaction of all indebtedness. The 
Memphis & Charleston stock and the 5 per cent bonds above 
mentioned are to be deposited with the Pentral Trust Co., to 
be held as security for the holders of the 5 per cent consoli- 
dated gold bonds of the East’ Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Co, This compromise prevents an order for a sale of the 
rowl, and thus cuts off the possibility of its purchase by the 
Kentucky Central or the Louisville & Nashville, either of 
oo over it could throw a competing line into Knox- 
ville direct. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—This company is consid- 
ering the question of building a branch from Shelburn or 
Farmersburg, in Sullivan County, Ind., to Lincoln in Green 
County, a distance of about 20 miles. The line, it is under- 
3 ~" will be built if a reasonable amount of aid is granted on 

ve line. 





Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The exten- 
sion of this road is now completed to Chadron, the crossing 
of White River, 140 miles west of the old terminus at Valen- 
tine, Neb. [t is announced that the company has decided_ to 
finish the road this season to Rapid City in the Black Hills. 
Grading is now going on rapidly under contracts recently 
let, and the present intention is to have the tracklayers fol- 
low up the grading as closely as possible The distance from 
Chadron to Rapid City is 101 miles, 


Georgia Midland.—Meetings continue to be held in 
aid of this projected line from Columbus, Ga., to Atlanta, 
and a considerable amount of subscriptions have already 
been secured. 


Houston & Texas Central.—The Receivers of this 
road recently asked the Court for authority to buy 10 new 
locomotives. The Court referred the petition to a special 
master, and directed that, if he found that the locomotives 
were needed for the operation of the road, the Receivers 
should be authorized to contract for them upon his report. 
Another petition from the Receivers for leave to buy steel 
rails sufficient to renew 55 miles of track on the Austin 
branch was also referred to a master for examination and re- 
port. The new locomotives and the steel rails, if their pur- 
chase is authorized by the Court, will be paid for by receivers’ 
certificates. 


Kingwood & Tunnelton.—A contract has been let 
to J. Barrett and F, Keever, of Pittsburgh, to build this road 
from the Baltimore & Ohio at Tunnelton, W. Va., to King- 
wood, a distance of 11 miles. The object of the line is to 
reach the valuable iron mines in the Cheat River Valley. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—The directors of this com- 
pany, in order to pay off without borrowing the larg 
amount of car trusts maturing during the next two years, 
have proposed to the bondholders to fund their coupons fo? 
two years from July 1, the money thus saved to be applied 
to the payment of car trusts. Nearly all the bondholders 
have accepted the proposition. 


Mineral Range.—This road, it is understood, has been 
sold to Henry 8. Ives, of New York, and associates, who have 
taken possession. The road extends from Hancock, Mich., 
to Calumet, and, although only 12!4 miles long, has been very 
profitable, as it isthe connection of the extensive mines of 
the Calumet & Hecla Co. with Lake Superior. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 


pany’s statement for June and the fiscal year ending June 30 
is as follows: 

















- -Juse.-——~ — -Y —_—_——— 

1885. 1884. 1884-85 1883-84. : 

Earnings........ $147,700 $161,956 $2.40,719 $2,372,086 
Expenses ... 85,797 82,267 1,504.002 1,303.446 
Net earnings.... .. $61,903 $79,689 $936,717 $1,668,640 
Interest and taxes. . ae $ 182,273 $662,320 
Improvements of road.... ....... .. sees 58.401 106,077 
NIE, cacivemes ant) Saceniasacecaaan $740,674 $768,397 
IN 5. a cuccchansemetcnssieeunswabos $196.043 $300,243 
This year shows a decrease in gross earnings of $131,367, 


or 5.5 per cent.; in net earnings of $131,923, or 12.3 per 
cent., and a decrease of $104,200, or 34.7 per cent., in the 
surplus. 


Nebraska & Kansas.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Fairmont, Neb., south, through 
Geneva to Burr Oak, Kan., a distance of about 60 miles. 


New York Central and the Pennsylvania.—The 
negotiations for a settlement between these companies, so tar, 
have been in the hands of but two or three officers on each 
side. The number who know what has been done is small; 
the number who can give a shrewd guess at the result reached 
is large. Even yet many details await adjustment and con- 
firmation, but the following seems to be a pretty close sum- 
ming up of the situation as it is understood by competent 
observers. 

1. The arrangement reached between the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central is not an alliance of interests, but a 
division of territory. | Each hasa rival less powerful ; each 
has, or will be, paralleled, and each is to be left to deal in its 
way with its own local problem. 

2. Vice-President Thomson and Gen. George J. Magee, 
acting for each interest, have arrived at an understanding 
which includes the transfer of the South Pennsylvania and 
the Beech Creek roads to the Pennsylvania Railroad for a 
certain sum, payable in a long-running, low-interest-bearing 
bond. 

3. President Depew, Mr. J. P. Morgan, of New York, and 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt have partially arranged a plan by which 
the New York Central is to get control of the West Shore 
road. It is supposed the first step will be a receivership in 
the Vanderbilt interest. 

4. These various arrangements and understanding do not 
include all that is involved in the broad term of trunk line 
difficulties. They do not cover the march of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to New York. They do not dispose of the various 
coal line complications, which begin with Reading, but are 
far from ending there. They do not settle rates, but make 
rates easier to settle and keep settled in the future. 

Meetings of the South Pennsylvania and the Beech Creek 
stockholders have been called. So far as the South Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, the Pittsburgh stockholders will probably 
oppose any transfer, but it does not seem likely that they 
can prevent it, if an agreement is reached as above. 


New York & New England.—A destructive fire oc- 
curred at this company’s car shops at Norwood Mass., on the 
atternoon of July 19. The fire started in the engine room, 
from some unknown cause, and spread to the main building, 
which was of brick, 350 by 75 ft., and was used as a wood 
machine and erecting shop. This building was entirely de- 
stroyed, as were also the blacksmith shop, 200 by 60 ft., and 
the foundry, also 200 by 60 ft., and the tin and roofing shop, 
a wooden building, was badly damaged ; a great deal of val- 
uable machinery was either destroyed or very badly injured. 
The total loss is estimated at $200,000, most of it covered by 
insurance. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Affidavits have 
been prepared and submitted in support of an application to 
have the McHenry suits against this company transferred to 
the United States Court, and to have the appointment of Mr. 
Dick, as Receiver, revoked. 

We observe that in some quarters the appointment of a 
receiver has been treated as though the company had just 
gone into bankruptcy, as though the appointment would end 


the lease of the road to the Erie. This is not the case. The 
financial condition of the company is the same—no better and 
no worse than it has been since the last reorganization. The 


earnings of the road have been sufficient to pay only a very 
small part of the interest on its enormous bonded debt, 
but at the time of the reorganization provision was made 
for the payment of part of that interest in new bonds, and 
for the suspension of the rest until the earnings should 
be sufficient to pay. The only interest which the company 
is required to pay in cash is on the $8,000,000 prior lien 6s., 
and that interest has always been promptly met. Moreover, 





the receivership does not at all affect the lease, and as the 
appointment so far.is only for the state of Pennsylvania, the 
only function of the receiver is to take such portion of the 
rental as may be decided to belong pro rata to the section of 
the road in that state. He has nothing whatever to do with 
— operation of the road, which remains entirely with the 
essee, 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The foreclosure 
suit against this company came up in the New York Supreme 
Courtat Newburg, July 18, in pursuance of the order of the 
Court. A large number of counsel were present, represent- 
ing the various interests in the road. Counsel for the trustee 
announced their readiness to go on with the suit at once, but 
an appeal for delay was made by the representatives of the 
North River Construction Co. After considerable argu- 
ment the Court finally decided not to hear the case at the 
present time, but to put it over until the September term, 
and finally, by consent of all parties, the final hearing was 
set for the second Monday in September. 

It is reported that a large amount of this company’s bonds, 
which had been bought in the interest of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, either have or will be transferred to Mr. Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, making him the largest individual holder cf the 
bonds. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—It is stated that a definite propo- 
sition has been made to the representatives of the English 
stockholders for a lease of this road by the Baltimore & Ohio. 
That company offers to operate the road at a rental of 40 
per cent. of the gross earnings, guaranteeing a minimum of 
$1,600,000 yearly. This amount would be sufficient to pay 
all the fixed charges and leave a small amount for stock, and, 
of course, if the gross earnings should run over $4,000,000, 
the rental would reach a greater amount. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—This company has com- 
pleted and opened for traffic its Cedar River Extension, 
which leaves the Columbia & Puget Sound road near Renton, 
Wash. Ter., and runs southeast 24 miles to the Green River 
coal fields. It is of 3 ft. gauge, and is built to develop the 
coal district, the lands in which are chiefly owned by the 
company. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—It is stated 
that the lease of this company’s lines to the Union and North- 
ern Pacific roads was formerly agreed to weeks ago, and that 
there is therefore no longer any question as to its terms, the 
delay in signing it being simply due to the fact that the law- 


yers have not as yet finished preparing the documents. The 
lease takes effect July 1, 1885, and is for 999 years. It pro- 


vides for the conveyance of the Oregon Co. to the joint com- 
panies of everything except its corporate franchise, books, 
furniture and cash on hand, including all its leases, stocks 
and assets, and 657 miles of railroad, which are to be 
operated by them for their own benefit, they agreeing to pay 


over 215 per cent. semi-annually on_ the $24,000,000 
of Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. stock up to 
and including July 1, 1888, and 3 per cent. semi- 


annually thereafter during the life of the contract. Of 
the 5 per cent. general mortgage bonds, which have been 
authorized on the 657.3 miles of road to the extent of 
$25,000 per mile, there are reserved $6,000,000 to take up 
and cancel the $1,200,000 first-mortgage bonds of the Oregon 
tailway & Navigation Co., a like amount of scrip and 
$6,000,000 for the redemption of the debenture bonds. 
Provision is also made for the satisfaction of other ciaims, 
including the Oregonian Railway lease, the claim of the 
Oregon & Transcontinental Company for $150,000 for the 
Texas Ferry grade, the Bethlehem Iron Works claim, the 
Spencer Irving suit, and for the purpose of making needed 
improvements, an additional $1,000,000 of bonds being de- 
voted to these uses. Extensions may be built to the com- 
pany’s lines through the issue of these general mortgage 
bonds, such issue being limited, however, to $25,000 per 
mile. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A writer in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer has made a calculation in which the total 
losses of the Reading Co. on account of its lease of the Jer- 
sey Central are summed up as follows : 


Loss on stock speculation..... oe eee aaah docs -.. ..$1,479,600 
Commissions and interest to brokers carrying stock. 400,000 
Loss in operating .. Ce ee ee ree a> 1,340,749 
Discount on Jersey Central bonds ....... .............- 840.000 

pe eee ETE ee Ten pee eee ee $4,060,349 


‘* The most ruinous operation in connection with the lease,” 
the writer says, ‘‘ was the disastrous speculation in stock. 
The Reading Company bought 50,100 shares of Jersey Cen 
tral stock on a margin through various brokers in Philadel- 
phia and New York. The average price was $78.05 per 
share, but of this the Reading paid down only a small per- 
centage, paying interest on the balance with the brokers. It 
required several months to collect 50,000 shares, and the 
whole block was carried for more than a year. What the in- 
terest paid amounted tois not known, but in a speculation 
requiring nearly $4,000,000, where 90 per cent. i$ borrowed, 
and the operation extends over two years, the interest ac- 
count is certainly considerable. However, the stock pur- 
chased at $78.05 was sold, or at least 49,100 shares were 
sold, at an average price of $55.95 per share. This 
is a loss of $22.10 per share, which, on 49,100 shares 
amounts to $1,085,100. The remaining 1,000 shares cost 
$780,500, and yesterday they could have been bought for 
$395,000.” 


Pittsburgh & Western.— An order has been filed in the 
United States Circuit Court in Pittsburgh which will con- 
tinue the road for the present in the possession of the Re- 
ceiver. The court granted the order by consent of the trus- 
tee under the first mortgage and on representation to the ef- 
fect that, if the receivership be continued for a short time. 
the earnings of the road will enable the company to pay off 
its indebtedness and resume payment of interest on the bonds. 


Poughkeepsie, Hartford & Boston.—Surveys are in 
progress for the extension of this road from its present ter- 
minus at Ancram, N. Y., through Copake and Egremont, to 
Great Barrington, Mass., a distance of about 20 miles. The 
road has at present a very small local traffic, and has no 
through business or connections. It is thought that the ex- 
tension will obtain for it a considerable traffic in coal and 
other freight to and from the factories at Great Barrington, 
which are now entirely dependent on the Housatonic road. 
A further extension, either on the graded road-bed of the Lee 
& Hudson road, or directly westward to Westfield, is also 
proposed, The 20 miles from Ancram to Great Barrington 
can be built at a moderate cost, as there is no difficult work 
on the line, and would probably make the road a much more 
valuable property than it is at present. 


Raleigh & Gaston.—A suit has been begun in the Su- 
perior Court of Wake County, N. C., by W. D. Addison, 
who holds as trustee 105 shares of this company’s stock, ask- 
ing an injunction and account and decree that the earnings 
of the road shall be applied to the payment of dividends. The 
bill charges that the Raleigh & Gaston Co. has been managed 
by its directors entirely in the interest of the Seaboard & 
Roanoake Co., which owns a majority of the stock, and to the 
great detriment of the minority stockholders. Mr. John M, 
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Robinson, President of the company, is also President 
of the Seaboard & Roanoake Co. The bill further 
charges that 487,791 of Raleigh & Gaston earnings 
have been expended in the purchase of stock of the Carolina 
Central Co., which, the complainants say, is of no use tothe 
Raleigh & Gaston; that only 3 per cent. dividends have been 
paid, when the earnings are sufficient to pay 4 per cent. 
additional; that the President and certain directors have 
conspired to depress the stock of the Raleigh & Gaston, so as 
to buy it in at nominal figures, and have concealed the opera- 
tions of the company, refusing information and declining to 
show even the list of stockholders. The Court passed an order 
for the production of the books of the company by W. W. 
Vass. of Raleigh, Treasurer, aud to show cause why an in- 
junction should not issue restraining the use of the funds of 
the company for purposes not contemplated in the charter. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A branch of this road is to 
be built from Reynoldsville, Pa., to Falls Creek, a distance 
of 7 miles. The branch will be built by the coal firm of Bell, 
Lewis & Yates, of Buffalo, who own a large coal property at 
Falls Creek. 

An injunction has been issued to prevent the sale of this 
road under the decree of foreclosure. It is temporary only 
and is issued at the suit of H. H. Warner and E. P. Olmstead, 
stockholders, who claim that the sale is unnecessary. 


Rome.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
company a committee was appointed to consider the question 
of extending the road to Decatur, Ala. The committee is 
instructed to confer with the directors of the Georgia Rail- 
road Co. and to report to an adjourned meeting. 


Rome & Carrollton.—The contractors on this road 
commenced work July 14 on the line from Rome, Ga., to 
Cedartown, and a large force is already employed. The 
work is to be pushed as fast as possible, and tracklaying will 
be begun as soon as a sufficient section of the grade is finished, 
the intention being to have the road in operation in time to 
carry the cotton of the present year’s crop. 


Rome Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This company 
makes the following statement for the eight months of its 
fiscal year from Oct. 1 to May 31: 








1884-85. 1883-84. Inc or Dec. P.c. 

Harnim@s .........sc0se00 $1.078.486 $1,040,599 I. $37,887 3.6 
| ee 707,435 683,207 J. 24,228 3.5 
Net earnings ......... $37] 051 $357,392 I. $13,659 3.8 
OS CRS 4,337 5,156 D. 819 16.3 
ei kabeaube dakar $375,288 $362.548 I. $12,840 3.5 


The earnings and expenses increased in very nearly the 
same proportion. The fixed charges are about the same this 
year as last. 


Schuylkill & Middleton Canal!.—This company has 
been organized by the bondholders who pusehoned the old 
Union Canal recently at foreclosure sale. The controlling 
interest in the new company is held by the Philadelphia & 
Reading. Under the agreement each holder of a $500 bond 
receives one share of the stock of the new company. 


Southern Pacific.—It is announced that hereafter no 
separate statements of earnings will be furnished for the 
roads operated by this company. Monthly statements will 
be issued, giving the gross and net earnings of the Pacific 
system and the Atlantic system. The Pacific system includes 
the Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific, of California, 
New Mexico and Arizona. The Atlantic system will include 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Texas & New 
arg the Louisiana Western, and Morgan’s Louisiana & 

exas, 

For the month of May the gross —- 
system were $1,682,635, the expenses $814,95 
earnings $867,682. 


for the Pacific 
3, and the net 


Texas & St. Louis.—A number of the security holders 
met in the office of the Central Trust Co., in New York, 
July 16, to discuss measures for the protection of their in- 
terests. J. W. Paramore presided. Teneain were made by 
Receiver Fordyce, who said that the narrow gauge of the 
road, low freight rates, and the drought during the past 
three years, had all worked against the prosperity of the 
road. He recommended that the road be changed to stand- 
ard gauge, in order that it might be enabled to compete 


with other roads, The estimated cost of changing the gauge 
is $2,500,000. One plan suggested is to issue firstdien bonds 


for the purpose of raising the money necessary to change the 
gauge and extend the line northward. George Coppell, 
William Mertens, J. W. Paramore, Edward A. Price and 
Mr. Marcus were appointed a committee to consider a plan 
and report at an adjourned meeting. 

The adjourned meeting was held in New York, July 20, 
when the special committee appointed at the previous meet- 
ing presented a statement and an outline of a plan of re- 
organization. The committee stated that it would be neces- 
sary to raise about $2,500,000 to pay off the receiver's cer- 
tificates and debts and put the road in good working order. 
The meeting accepted the report and referred it to a new 
special committee, consisting of J. W. Paramore. George 
Coppell, William Mertens and Louis 8. Wolff. The new com 
mittee was given full power to perfect a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, prepare an agreement between the parties in interest 
and procure signatures to the same. 

The Receiver, who was present, stated that there was im- 
mediate need of money to put the equipment in suitable con- 
dition to carry the business which might be expected this 
fall, as there were large crops all along the line, and he sug- 
gested that the bondholders might come to his assistance, as 
the court would not permit him to make any further expen- 
ditures in excess of the earnings of the road. It was resolved 
by the meeting that, if possible, arrangements should be made 
to have the sale of the Texas Division postponed for 60 days. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The operating expenses of the 
Troy & Greenfield railroad and Hoosac Tunnel forthe month 
of June were $18,270. During the same month there was 
received from the Fitchburg railroad for March tolls 
$20,381, Troy & Boston January tolls $944, and Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western tolls for the month of February, 
$1,731. The tolls collected last October from all the operat- 
ing roads aggregated $28,095, with operating expenses of 
$23,782. The net income for the month was $4,318. In 
November tolls footed up $23,232, and operating expenses 
$22,828, leaving net only $404. In December, with tolls of 
$22,984. and expenses of $19,905, the surplus for the month 
was $3,079. Total surplus earnings Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1884, 


$7,796. 


Union Pacific.—This company’s land sales for June and 
the half-year to June 30 were : 





———--June.--——-—, ~——-Half-year.—-—— 

es! d cres. Amount. Acres. Amount. 
Oe errr 84,726 $131,382 313,433 553,457 
Kansas Div...... 75,509 351,612 338,358 1,338,966 
i A oy 160,235 $482,994 651,791 $1,892,423 


As compared with 1884 the half-year shows a decrease of 
1,605,785 acres and of $3,211,545 in the amount received. 


Utica, Clinton & Binghamton.—The litigation 
between this company and the New York Central in the New 


York Supreme Court is ended for the ee by decision of 

the court granting the oa of this company for acom- 

mission to appraise the value of the right of way for a crossing 

— the Central tracks. The crossing is to be overhead by a 
ridge. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—In the United States 
Circuit Court in St. Louis, July 15, a final order was made 
directing the Receivers to turn over the Quincy, Missouri & 
Pacific to the trustees under the first mortgage on that road, 
who have been prosecuting the proceedings in foreclosure for 
some months past. The road extends from Quincy, Mo., to 
Trenton, 134 miles. 

The Receivers give notice that they have arranged to pay 
$105,000 overdue interest on the St. Louis, Kansas City 
Northern real estate bonds on Aug. 1, and $30,000 interest on 
St. Charles Bridge bonds Aug. 15. The Receivers will make 
efforts to pay the interest on North Missouri firsts early in 
September. 
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Wisconsin Central.—A Chicago dispatch of June 22 
says that the right of way intothe city for the extension of 
this road has been obtained and work is to be begun at once. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports which have 
been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the Railroad Gazette : 
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Chesa Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... 343 
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Chic: OF Seer 133 Pennsylvania Railroad......... 150 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy.183,228 Peoria, Deca.ur & Evans wa 
hi., Milwaukee & St. P...101,167 P rsburg ......... pes 

Chi., Rock Island & Pac. ..324,432 Philadelpnia & Reading. 

Chic. & Western Indiana....... 431 Phila., Wil & Balt more 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton....... 407 Pitts & Castle Shannon.. ‘ 

Cin. & Muskingum Valley.. ... 448 Pitts., Cineinnati & St. L 448 

Cin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pacific.183 Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...342 

Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind......... 213 Pittsburch & Lake Erie... ..... 37 





Cleve., Lorain & Wheeling.....312 Pitts., Wheeling & 


Columbia & Greenville . 


















neord.... . 268 
Connotton Valley.... 7 Richmond & Alleghany.. +229 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co... 3 Rich. & West Pt. Terminal Co.263 
Del., Lacka. & Western........ 134 Rochester & Pittsburgh........ 71 
Denver & Rio Grande.. ......432 Rome, Wat. & Ogdensburg .... 7 
Eastern R. R. Association..... 73 St.L. & San Francisco.......... 348 
a, eee 23 St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute. 198 
Fort Worth & Denver City 37 St. Paul &Duluth............... 134 
Georgia Pacific ........... 357 Savannah, Fiorida & West....204 
--eorgia Railroad. 324 Seaboard & Roanoke....... 

Grand Trunk............... ..277 South Carolina ........ ... 


Guif, Colorado & Santa Fe 


. .391 Southern Pacific (Cal ) 
Han. Junc., Han. & Gett ysb'g.39 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.... 








188 
artford & Conn. Western..... 71 Terre Haute & Lognsport. ....198 
IIIED..«.. seinareens ope ceacew 7 Texas & New Orleans.. ~-247 


Texas & Pacific 








untingdon & Broad Top Mt...101 
linois Central.............. 53, 134 

Kentucky Central.. ... eee «.-.214 Troy 
pame Shore & Mich. So .. 294, 310 














SPORTED _ .. cacnncscegeccsesn es 213 Utah Central .......... ..... .. 325 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..128 Utica & Black River............. 128 
Lehigh Valley......... .. .. 52, 464 Vicksburg & Meridian ... . 391 
Little Miami..... Virginia Midland.... .... 7 
Long Island .. .... 2] Western North Carolina 7 
Louisiana Western 247 Wisconsin Central....... 2 
Maine Central... .............. 36 Worcester, Nashua & Roch....._ 7 
Marquette, Hough. & Ont.277, 391 York & Peachbottom............ 
Mexican Central.... .........+++ 229 
Central Pacific. 


The following table shows the gross earnings of the road 
owned by the Central Pacific and of each of its leased lines, 
and the net profit (or loss) to that company, after deductin 
operating expenses and rentals, and was accidentally omitted 
from the summary of the annual report published last week: 
-—-—Gross earnings.——.. —Net profit Cen. Pac.— 
1883 1884. 1883 1884 





Central Pacific $13,149,402 $11,826,901 $7,123,135 $5,828,806 
Amador Bra’h. 39,772 49,863 *30,369 *15,368 
Cahfornia Pac. 1,290,351 1,226,223 195.2% *34,101 
Galv., Har. & 

_& eer 3,171 re 
Los Angeles & 

rr 75,460 72,533 1,295 *18,143 
Los Angeles & 

eR 32,773 39,658 *10,171 *6,619 

Sac. & Placer 

eee 26,355 29,922 9,004 10,687 
Stock. & Cop- 

oe eee 112,847 129,237 32,433 5,797 
Northern R’y. 1,917,588  1,927.376 703,318 640,801 
8. Pablo & Tu- 

OTT 720,589 807,448 376,166 419,796 
So. Pac.of Cal. 3,880,065 3,240,943 139,341 476,068 

Colo. Div... . 259,862 299,432 *234,211 *209,936 
So.Pac. of Ariz 2,445,429 1,821,917 790,598 260,850 
So. Pac. of N. 

Mexico ...... 790,756 694,653 133,912 64,207 

PMB i seicss08 $24,744,421 $22,166,106 $9,173,820 $6,470,709 

* Loss. 


The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio was worked 
temporarily and only for a very short time in 1883. The 
Colorado Division of the Southern Pacific was transferred to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Co. Oct. 1, 1884. 





Rutland, 


This company owns a line from Bellows Falls, Vt., to Bur- 

lingcon, 120 miles, and leases the Addison roac, from Lei- 

cester Junction, Vt., to Ticonderoga, N. Y., 16 miles. The 

whole property is leased to the Central Vermont Co. at a 

vy rental of $258,000. The report for the —_ ending 
une 30 relates only to the financial affairs of the company 

and has no statements of the traffic or earnings of the road. 
The balance sheet, condensed, is as follows : 


SE nck caingcc cebbesneccdeusans. Goh oeuaats . $2,480,€00 
Preferred stock......... 5. eenheseebiiaeben os eeueeees 4,000,000 
SPR i es sl cic cane macs sbokGRS, OSRRE ASS 3,002,100 
Accounts and balances ........ ......-.--.eseeseesecees 14,456 
SIPPING oS ACGAn Sodus boddennckecsdccsddbeb (ees 104,075 


ME 26 dndnccacnsaceevsibbeeees0o0e00eeeneeeneneoal $9,601,231 
Construction and bond accounts... ........ $9,005,621 
Mien, 525 -9sch ees cobiveensudces eed 115, 

Addison R.R. stock ....... ... Sica Cickbaan 332,800 

Deficit in cash account.................00505 45,045 

Accounts receivable, ete...... ......-2+.005 4,942 

aks a 06. 3 aks | SERRE g ose, da ecb 887 
$9,601,231 


The funded debt includes $1,500,000 first-mortgage 6s ; 
$1,500,000 second-mortgage 5s and $2,100 old equipment 





bonds, not presented for payment. 





The income account, condensed, is as follows: 





Cash on hand, July 1, 35B8.... 6.0.2 ccccs seccccecsccicoce $17.41 
Central Vermont Co., 1e.tal accounts ...... ....66.5 + 252,86 
Pe, SE ED os anne shebestd sage reeeeeenad 14,33 
Temporary loan, less discount..... .. .. .. .. 7 
| ee eee eee 
RF PRESS HF om, chivas, olebed $163,811 
Dividends. preferred stock...... .......... .... 40,000 
eR ear er rn 15,000 
Temporary loan paid.... .........--.0-0-+ _— 000 
Expenses, taxes, clC.... 0.2... .eeecee cee eee 18,498 
—-—— 306,304 
Balance, cash, June 30, 1885 ..... $46,857 


A dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock was paid 
in July, 1884. 

The report says: ‘‘ The item of interest received on money 
loaned is the first shown by the books of the company in its 
entire history. Though small, it isan encouraging sign, and, 
it is hoped, marks a transition from an era of interest paying 
to one of interest receiving. The payment of the Austin judg- 
ment $1,921, terminates a long outstanding litigation‘in re- 
spect to the acquisition by the corporation of the title to cer- 
tain lands in the city of Burlington, over which the road ex- 
tends, and secures to the corporation the title in question.” 


Wilmington & Northern. 


This company owns a line from Wilmington, Del., to High’s 
Junction, Pa., 70.5 miles; the French Creek Branch, from 
Springfield, Pa., to St. Peter’s, 5.9 miles; the Rockland Mill 
Branch, fromm Dapont, Del., to Rockland, 1 mile; the Chris- 
tiana Avenue Branch in Wilmington, 1.87 miles; the South 
Walnut Street Branch in Wilmington, 1.07 miles; the Water 
Street Branch in Wilmington, 1 mile; the Kentmere Branch, 
2.77 miles, and the Delaware Extension, from Wilmington 
to the Delaware River, 3.5 miles—a total of 87.11 miles. It 


7| also leases the use of the Schuylkill & Lehigh track from 


High’s Junction into Reading, 2.418 miles. 

uring the year the Kentmere Branch was extended 0.91 
mile, and the Water Street Branch 0.47 mile, a total increase 
of 1.38 miles. 

The equipment includes 17 locomotives; 10 passenger, 1 
baggage and 6 combination cars; 46 box, 1 stock, 67 gon- 
dola, 6 line and 5 caboose cars; 12 construction cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


 ccacecscene seceee 400 6k6S b BOOS s50b00000<00. 005 $1,278,050 
PN Mics. a sceecetbonsh vepncd §, 42 ek0snens<emmas 244,200 
Accounts and balances... ...........- «-- ABP PO 8 36.339 
OR REET 280,801 
Wi on sd vdcotds rake danevdss <3h0.40+bebspeaegenuee $1,839,390 
Road and equipment..................-. + + $1,772,729 
MNS 65 ibn £4501 Wicca sbew when debe babes 20,05) 
Accounts and balances............... cabeuwel 37,058 
Dd ce etpeecckucchs  pencerenescend Siimuebhe 9,545 
——— 1,839,390 


The funded debt consists of $228,700 branch bonds and 
$15,500 bond and mortgage on real estate. There were 
$27,700 bonds sold and $5,300 redeemed last year, a net in- 
crease of $21,700. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 








Train miles: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger... . ........ 199,756 192.860 I. 6,896 3.6° 
OO eae 159,059 144,409 L 14,450 10.0 
Service and switch..... 97,970 76,250 I. 21,720 28.6 

BN. cc schsebse pumas 456,785 413.719 L 2,066 10.4 
Passengers carried.... *67,650 240,580 I. 27,070 11.2 
Passenger-miles...... . 3,149,036 2,791,822 IL. 357,214 12.8 
Tons freight carried... 536,789 548.014 D. 11,225 2.0 
kis 0s <~000 14,850.792 13,284,915 I. 1,565,877 11.8 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No......... 15.8 14.5 I. 13 8.9 
freight, toms .......... 93.4 91.9 L 15 1.6 

Av. rate: 

Per passenger-mile..... 211cts. 2.25cts. D. O14ct. 62 
Per tonsmile............ 1.83 “ 2.08 * D. O25" 12.0 


The average passenger train was 214 cars; the average 
freight train 29; cars. Freight trains cost 81.07 cents _ 
mile run. The average passenger journey was 11.77 miles: 
the average freight haul 27.67 miles. 

The earnings for the year were: 














1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 

in iin ld aid Kane a $276,516 D. $5,323 1.9 

Passengers... 29 62.682 I. 3947 63 

TR iis os0's akties 8,234 8,083 si. 151 1.8 

agsaueeripidentited $346.056 $347,281 D. $1,225 0.3 

isbtesltibes+enbue 281,603 281.932 D. 320 O01 

Net earnings.... . .... $64,453 $65,949 D. $896 1.4 

Gross eara. per wile..... 3.978 4,134 D. 156 3.8 

Net <i - » see 741 778 D. 37 4.7 
Per cent. of exps......... 81.4 Gs’ ws 0.2 


Expenses include taxes; also 621 tons of steel rails and 
many other improvements of the road. 

The disposition of net earnings was as follows : 
Net earnings O86 GDOWE....... occ cccrccesccc-seseer ee eves $64,453 


Taterest On BONES... ... c.cccecccceee sesevcccerece $11,457 
Redemption of branch bonds.........---.-.-.65 «. Os 
——- 16,757 
Balance surplus for the year..........--+0- seeseeees $47,696 


From this balance the sum of $32.296 was expended for 
new equipment, real estate and improvements of road. 

The changes in road-bed at several — under agreement 
with the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley road have been 
completed. ‘ P 

The decrease in earnings was very small, notwithstanding 
the general cepression in business. The passenger train ser- 
vice yielded a profit for the first time in the history of the 
road. 





Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain. 


This company owns a line from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Rouse’s Puint, 122 miles, and leases (since December, 1883) the 
Lamoille Valley Extension road, from Rouse’s Point to Swan- 
ton, N. Y., 1244 miles. It is controlled by the Central 
Vermont Co., which acquired a majority of the stock two 
years ago. The report is for the year erding March 31. _ 

The road carried last year 373,184 tons of freight, 
361,322 tons the preceding year, an increase of 11,862 tons, 
or 3.3 per cent. 

The earnings for the year were : 





Per goat ana. ~ Dos. 7 
NTI 50.0 0 0.00 0000 c8es 16,815 23,37 . $6,562 : 
Sapennes ye & 398.540 418,826 D. 20,286 4.8 
Net earnings...... ..$218,275 $204,551 1. $13,724 6.7 
Gross earn. per mile.... 4,595 4,987 D. 392 7.8 
et a eee 1,626 1,636 =D. 10 «(0.6 
Per cent. of exps....... 64.6 67.2 D. | eee 
The result of the year was as follows : 
Net earnings, as above... .......--.eseessesee epeee eves $218,275 
Interest on qonta. siasasperessnssnrseron tus .a0es $167,800 
st t OE... 2.0 cecccccecceees ¥ 
Interest on floating - %, 202,477 
Balance, surplus for the year............s+ese0-+05 $15,798 


During the year the usual renewals of track have been 
made, and the work of replacing iron rails with steel was 
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continued. The improvements of the elevator at Ogdensburg 
were completed, and 500 ft. of wharf there were rebuilt in a 
substantial manner. 


Montpelier & Wells River. 


This company owns a line from Montpelier, Vt., to Wells 
River, 38 miles. Its report is for the year ending March 31. 
The equipment consists of 3 locomotives; 4 passenger, 1 
combination and 2 baggage and mail cars: 24 box, 6 stock, 
33 flat cars and 1 caboose; 1 snow-plow and 1 derrick car. 
The company has no bonded debt. Its total debt at the 
close of the year amounted to $54,350, of which $42,350 is 
for equipment and interest thereon; $2,000 for real estate, 
and $10,000 temporary loan. It was increased last year by 
the temporary loan and $2,210 interest on equipment, and 
oma by $1,000 paid on real estate; a net increase of 
The earnings for the year were : 














: 1884-85. 1883-84. Inc. orDec. Pe 
Le Oe A an $57,653 $58,013 4 $360 0.6 
Passengers hia peebeeie 30,116 27,049 st 3,067 11.3 
BU Bliss scoters core 5,045 7.126 D. 2,081 29.7 

i Pern $92,814 $92,188 I. $626 0.7 
po ere 110,589 85,845 I. $24,744 28.8 
Net or deficit D.$17.775 N. $6,342 D. $241k... 
a earn. per mile.. 2,442 2,426 | & 16 0.7 
} 7 Tn, Sirah eae ae . dvenahibn ‘ 
Per cent. of exps .. . 119.2 93.1 L 26.1 


Expenses last year included $53,180 for new steel rails and 
$2,586 for new ties. 

The income statement is as follows : 
Deficit for the year 


f ] I nce nes Ore BE $17.775 
Paid on account of real estate ....................02.0-05- 1,000 

tet Be Se MR Rg shop bein es sare bows 165 cbbrg nae 318,77 ) 
Surplus from previous year................... $17 07: 


Sele Of O88 WOO PAI. sw. ses ccccce ce cee 610,908 
Temporary WAN... -.c.icc. sc cceeeees 
37,387 
NS cogs ck: ome onidiene lees pce kee vee $18,612 
This surplus is represented by $8,019 supplies on hand and 
paid for; $6,208 balances due from other roads and $4,385 


cash and cash vouchers: making up a total of $18,612 as 
shown. 





_ St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 


The company operates a line from East St. Louis, IIL, to 
Eldorado, 121 miles, with a branch from Belleville to East 
Carondelet, 17.3 miles, making 138.3 miles in all. This line 
is made up of the Belleville Branch. owned, East St. Louis to 
Belleville, 14.4 miles; the Belleville & Southern Illinois, 
Belleville to Du Quoin, 56.4 miles; the Belleville & Eldorado, 
Du Quoin to Eldorado, 50.2 miles, and the Belleville & Car- 
ondelet, Belleville to East Carondelet, 17.3 miles. The last 
named road was leased from June 1, 1883. The report is for 
the year ending Dec. 31. 

The company also owns a main line from East St. Louis to 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 189 miles, with a branch to Alton, IIL, 4.2 
miles, this line being leased to the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis Co., as owner of the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis road, 

The equipment of the line worked includes 18 locomotives ; 
12 passenger, 2 baggage and 2 mail cars; 210 box, 15 refrig- 
erator, 25 stock, 41 flat and 600 coal cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 





Cia in ca Sade Sottbea wets tcnsenedersacesend $2,300,090 
PRUE: voccda wc ivcadacee Addass snavensnckoec 2.468.400 
ere Sew WEES cn wa Pawan patos 8,357,000 
EES ee, ae Ene me eS 655,000 
ACCOUURES GRA DAIAMCOS .....2..  ceacccesscccsesccvesseese 353,241 
Income account, hbalance..................... ie ake 750,492 

Total... saaaiicae $14,884,133 


Capital stock account....................$13,125,400 


Trustees of sinking fund. . Pecan te «cna 655,000 
) CAE i eee 569,914 
CREE BORGO 5 oo Wed Sec ccacicicicase 533,819 


————_ $14, 884,133 

The funded debt consists of $2,200,000 first-mortgage 
bonds ; $2,809,000 preferred second-mortgage bonds; $1,- 
700,000 income second-mortgage bonds: $300,000 equipment 
bonds, and $1,357,000 dividend bonds. The sinking fund 
holds $636,000 bonds and $159,832 cash. 
The traffic for the year on the line worked was : 


1884. 1883. Ine. or Dee. P.c 


Passengers carried... 255,611 278,303 D. 22,69) 


r 
A} 
“ 

12 


1 
Passenger miles... . 7,007,196 7,374,287 D. 367,091 5.0 
Tons freizht carried... 372,632 335,007 I. 37,625 11.2 
i | re 23,329,109 20,557,590 I. 2,771,519 13.5 
Tons coal carried ... 380.334 400.530 D. 20,200 5.0 
= — -..++. 10,912,458 13,227,801 D. 2,315,348 17.5 

dv. rate: 

Per passenger-mile... 2410 cts. 2.430c's. D. 0.020ct. 0.8 
Per freight ton-mile. 1539 cts. 1.618cts. D. 0.079ct. 4.8 
Per coal ton-mile ... 1.477 cts. 2.025cts. D. 0.548 ct. 27.1 


The total freight exchanged with the Illinois Central at 
Du Quoin was 272,344 tons, of which 253,619 tons were 
through freight between St. Louis and Cairo. 

The earnings of the line worked were : 








1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. iP.c. 
Freight .............. $359,192 $332.64 I. $26,548 8.0 
aE c hedky canna maaed 161,183 267,952 D. 106,749 39.8 
Passengers ... ....... 168,721 178,968 D. 10,247 5.7 
ere 52,054 52,924 D. 870 1.6 | 
Total..... os 741.150 $832,468 D. $91,318 1..9 
po. eer 406,160 425,635 D. 19,475 4.6 
Netearnings.... ... $334,990 $406,833  D. $71,843 17.6 
Gross earn. per mile.. 5,358 6,421 dD. ,06 166 
Net ™ et ok 2,437 3,138 Dd. 701 22.6 
Per cent. of exps..... 54.8 Sa. 37 saa 


The chief loss was, as shown above, in the earnings on th 
coal business. Taxes are included in expenses. 

The gross earnings of the main line, as reported by the 
lesseé, were : 








1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

| REI ame $886,250 $1,028,980 $142,730 13.9 
Passengers..... 338,441 353,978 15,537 4.4 
po ee Seer 99,234 101,111 1.877 1.8 
Total......... ....$1,3823,925 $1,484 069 $160,144 10.8 
POP WAG ence dnd ccs: 6,853 7,682 827 10.8 


The lessee has made punctually all payments required, and 
has also made extensive improvements to the road. 

The result of the year was as follows : 
Net earnings line worked. . 


$334,990 
Rental main line............ 5 


450,000 





I Hh Try Ae ay | TA eg re 
ntere: 0 SS Cy ee eee meee Se 
Rentals Pe ae iaaKee 

Main line and legal expenses........... ....... 
New equipment... 5... bes cees vccccscccencces 4,560 
Dividends on preferred stock, 4% per cent..... 111,078 





Surplus forthe year ...0..... -...cccccceceseeueeeeees ~ $1,382 


local causes, and largely to the breaking up of the St. Louis 





coal pool, by which rates were brought down to a very low 
point for over four mouths. 

The road was kept in good condition ; 250 tons steel rails 
and 51,161 new ties were used in renewals. About 3!4 
miles of heavy steel rails are still needed to bring the track 
up to the standard 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 


This company owns a line from Pittsburgh to Chicago, 468 
miles, which is leased to the Pennsylvania Co., at a rental 
equivalent to interest on all obligations and 7 per cent. on 
the stock. The present report, for the year 1884, is made by 
the lessor company, the lessee furnishing statements of earn- 
ings. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


WORD WNOOIEA 223 0555 ov se csdedectacvecccesstsesecessss Spe rneeee 
Guaranteed special stock, issued for betterments ..... 8,400,000 
Funded debt ... BRE ee een Pp ee 12,510,000 
Interest and dividends due and accrued 603,219 
Due lessee for betterments... .. ....... 2,376 816 
Income account, balance.... 4,004,480 





MUR tree ee acc scubbeinp ies caisicu ve <Knienncnunens.. ee ee 
Road and equipment .... $42,065,237 


Supplies transferred with 7 eae oe 468,725 
Bonds in sinking fund, cost i 


Cashin sipking TW0G . ....0.6<.ccc.0c0c0 : 386 849 
Cash to pay dividends and interest....... 664,780 
CO GSE ve cec ke oc eiecaaeesiecss 22,159 


— 





47,608,801 


The funded debt consists of $5,250,000 firsts, $5,160,000 
seconds, $2,000,000 thirds and $100,000 construction bonds. 
The $1,000,000 equipment bonds, which matured March 1, 
1884, were paid off by the lessee and have disappeared from 
the account. 

The sinking fund trustees now hold $1,567,500 firsts and 
$1,816,500 seconds, besides $386,849 in cash. Purchases 
last year were $104,000 firsts and $121,000 seconds, these 
$235,000 bonds having cost $311,838. The $3,384,000 
bonds now held by the trustees have cost $4,001,051, a pre- 
mium of about 18 per cent. 

The earnings for the year were: 

1884 1883 
PRCMNUNG: 5565s s 69 << $6,111.217 $7,432,479 
Passengers..... .... 2,460,410 2,796,580 
Mail and express. . 321.487 337,838 
Rents, etc.... 270,927 277,460 


Inc. or Dec. P.c 





$9,164,041 $10,844,357 
6,034,889 








UR Aci secke waxe 


. $1,680,316 
pe eee 


D 
D 
D 
D 1 
6,916,669 D. 881,780 12.7 
D 
D 
D 
I 








Net earnings..... $3,129,152 $3,927,688 
Gross earp. per mile 19,581 23,172 
Net - a 6,686 8,332 
Per cent. of exps... 65.9 63.8 


3,59L 15.5 
1,706 20.3 
ee 
The earnings were affected by the low rates and general 
depression and disturbance of traffic which have diminished 
the earnings of all lines carrying through traffic. 
The income account is as follows: 











Wet GOFMINRS, ADADAVO 2... 5.06 0002 -c00ccese- see se orice GB, 120,188 

Gain on operation of New Castle & Beaver Valley... 33,472 

ee v EOS Ee Dhinsscece iccgunboess 6,891 

WOE, innidcnsd cathe ee eieane cecepem chaacne, Mabae es 3,169,425 

Less allowed Cieveland & Pittsburgh, joint earnings. 261,960 

Seer errr ny ce ore $2,907 465 
Interest on bonds. ... $915,700 
PACD OUR 6.6. ces ccadecas ak. enasenr 19,C00 


Dividends, 7 per cent., on regular stock..... 1,380,000 
= = special stock .. 588,000 
Saks SeeneewaKs ens 104, L00 


Sinking fund payments 
3,066,800 


inseae lose $99,335 

As the lessee receives the dividends on special stock, this 
apparent loss becomes an actual gain of $488,665, 

The directors’ report refers at length to the close of the 
litigation with the lessee in respect to the issue of guaranteed 
special stock, which has been heretofore noted, and again 
mentions the proposed plen for the exchange of stock for 7 
yer cent. permanent bonds. The report says that unless stock- 
Coles take more interest nothing can be done. 

The betterment account stands as follows: 


Total betterments to Dec. 31, 1882.. 
* ” for 1883 aud 1884 


Apparent loss to lessee .... .... 


$9,390,084 
MD AN aae oe eee 1,288,732 





Wc) Actbasavises Seeceseensstis bencasbhest dons $10,776,816 
Special stock issued to Dec. 31, 1882 . -$8,400,000 
- “ - Jan, 23, 1885. . .... 1,226,700 
-——-——_ 9,626,700 


vxéoes Asleneens $1,150,116 

The Consulting Engineer’s report gives the equipment as 
follows: 285 locomotives; 152 passenger, 5 postal and 59 
baggage cars; 3,378 box, 1,742 stock, 2,035 flat and 162 
caboose cars. 

This report mentions the building of new car shops just 
outside of Fort Wayne and the addition of the old car shops 
to the locomotive shops at that point, and says: ‘‘ The 
track is gradually being improved by stone ballast, replac- 
ing present rails with those of heavier pattern, replacing 
wooden bridges and culverts with iron and stone structures. 
strengthening the older iron bridges or replacing them with 
stronger, preparing the road, as rapidly as consistent with 
economy, for the heavier equipment which is being placed on 
it. No more double track has been undertaken; the 
amount shown in summary as expended being for 
the completion of that piece from Orrville to a point 
west of Wooster, mentioned in last report. The amount 
expended on third and fourth tracks is in the city of Chicago, 
and extending a short distance west of Aliegheny. The les- 
see has deemed it better economy to have abundant terminal 
facilities, with frequent sidings, than to push the double 
track, and to that end has largely increased the track room 
at Allegheny, Fort Wayne and Chicago, and is adding each 
year additional sidings, and lengthening such of the older 
ones as can eventually be used for a second track. 


Balance, since issued 


Additional sidings have been put in at Leetonia, 
Alliance, Canton, Wooster, Mansfield, Crestline, Lima, 


Robinson, Washington, Pierceton, Grovertown, Hanna, South 
Chicago and Grand Crossing. The terminal facilities at Al- 
legheny and Chicago have been largely increased, and more 
property has been recently purchased in both places for still 
further addition to track room. There can be no question as 
to the economy of this plan. The efficiency of the single 
track has been increased to such an extent that freight block- 
ades, which were so frequent on the road, now rarely occur. 
Double track can now be added as absolutely required, and 
at such points as the operation of the road shall demonstrate 
to be of most advantage. 

‘* The additions the past two years are a combined passen- 
ger and freight house at Lakeville, and a freight house at 
Bucyrus. A number of small depots are still needed at local 
stations, requisitions for most of which have been approved, 
and will probably be erected in the near future. 

‘‘A large proportion of the expenditure for real estate is 


| for property in the cities of Allegheny and Chicago, for addi- 
The loss in earnings of the line worked was due entirely to 


tional track room, and a large tract of land near Freedom, 
about 20 miles west of Allegheny, for a freight yard. As it 





is impossible to get any additional land in Allegheny adja- 
cent to your property except at an unreasonable out- 
lay, and as more track room will, undoubtedly, soon 
be needed at that end of the road, it was deemed 
economy to purchase now, when it could be had 
at a reasonable cost, sufficient land for such track 
room as might be required in the future. The tract pur- 
chased was at the nearest point to Allegheny where land 
could be had in the desired quantity, and suitable for a 
freight vard. This tract can be graded, and tracks added as 
needed for more track room, and is a valuable addition to 
your property. The property, generally, has been kept in 
good condition.” 


Shenandoah Valley. 


This company owns a line from Hagerstown, Md., to Roa- 
noke, Va., 238.11 miles, with 17.24 miles of short branches 
to mines ; a total of 255.35 miles of road, on which there are 
= miles of sidings. The report is for the year ending 

ec. 31 

During the year there were added two short branches, 
(Smith Ore bank and Virginia Fire Brick Co.), 2.13 miles, 
and 0.24 mile of sidings. On the main line 162.77 miles are 
laid with steel and 75.34 miles with iron rails. 

The equipment includes 41 locomotives: 18 passenger, 4 
combination and 8 baggage, mail and express cars; 276 box, 
248 stock, 247 coal and_9 caboose cars: 3 tool and 25 gravel 
cars; 45 hand and 42 push cars. There are also 426 trucks 
used in transferring cars of 5-ft. gauge to this line, which is 
of standard gauge. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 

Ee RG GO Ue BMI. nos v cecined. éiccccscstisons cael $ 3.696.200 














Funded debt ($34,835 per mile). 8,883,000 
COM EEUSE WEETERIS 60:55 050000000 cee ee 816 941 
Loans from Norfolk & Western Co....................- 335,000 
Other accounts and balances payable... ........ .... 392,788 
TN LW ieucheacee aed wid babacdandedsesamenciemameen $14,123,929 
Road and equipment....................46. $11,440,865 
RI cs. sais necthacads bonondbaseisemeans $16,941 
ee BPE eee et eee 30,631 
Bonds and stocks owned. ...... ...... 1,068,000 
Cash and accounts receivable......... .... 47,984 
Income account, debit balance..... ... 719,508 
— $14,123,929 





The funded debt includes $4,113,000 general mortgage, 
$2,270,000 first-mortgage and $2,500,000 income bonds. 
This does not include $1,560,000 unissued firsts, which are 
held by the trustees under the general mortgage. The com- 
pany owns $119,000 general mortgage bonds, pledged as col- 
lateral, and $910,000 incomes, of which $559,000 are pledged 
as collateral with the Norfolk & Western Co. and $60,000 
with other parties. 

The net floating debt (excluding $335,000 due the Norfolk 
& Western Co. for advances) is $334,915. The total car- 
trust obligations (principal and interest) issued were $1,275,- 
609, of which $460,128 had been paid 4 to the time of the 
receivership (March 31, 1885), leaving $815,481 outstanding. 

The traffic for the year was : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Train- Miles : 
Paasenger............ 372,083 375,374 D. 3,291 0.8 
Freight........ a 297,499 422.005 D. 124,506 29.5 
Service and switch. 89,886 102,926 D. 13,040 12.7 
MD. cis tater<s00 759,468 900,305 D. 140,837 156 
Pass -car miles. 1,392,714 1.479,056 D. $6,342 6.2 
Freigbt-car miles... 4,329,665 5 279,104 D. 949,439 18.0 
Passengers carried. . 180,372 187,150 D. 6,778 = 3.6 
Passenger-miles ..... 7,998,718 8,014,025 D. 15,307 0.2 
Tons freight carried. 394 710 417,933 D. .223 5.6 
Ton-miles............ 37,949,530 46,321,679 D. 8,372,149 18.1 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No...... 21.5 21.4 I. 0.1 0.5 
Freight, tons ... 127.6 109.8 I. 17.8 16,2 
Av. rate: 
Per pass.-mile 3297cts. 3.306cts. D. 0.009 ct 0.3 
~ * net 0.281 * 0.297 ** D. 0.016 * 5.4 
Per ton-mile........ 1.262 ‘* 1 273 ‘ D. 0.011 * 0.9 
oe 0.282 “ 0.364 *“* D. 0.082 * 22.5 


Locomotive service cost 16.64 cents per mile run last year. 
The average passenger train was 4 cars, and the average 
freight train [1.6 cars; the consumption of coal being 12.1 Ibs. 
per passenger-car mile, and 7.3 Ibs. per freight-car mile. In 
1883 the coal consumption was 7.1 lbs. per freight-car mile, 
but on the other hand the average freight-car load increased 
from 8.425 tons in 1883 to 11.003 tons in 1884. The average 
passenger journey last year was 44.35 miles; the average 
freight haul 96.10 miles. The earnings per passenger train 
mile were 71.80 cents; expenses, 78.31; loss, 6.51 cents. The 
earnings per freight-train mile were 133.92; expenses, 91.08: 
net, 42.84 cents. 

The earnings for the year were : 


1884. Inc. or Dec. P; 














1883. c. 
EE. niincseucades $459,442 $563,035 D. $103,593 18.4 
Passengers.......... 197,802 209,720 D. 11,918 5.7 
 ackhdaecc. oven 85,127 81,660 I. 3,467 
MR hi citinsids $742,371 $854,415 -D. $112,044 131 
Expenses 613,015 662,158 D. 49,143 7.4 
Net earnings...... $129,356 D. $62,901 32.8 
Gross earn, per mile. 2,920 Dd. 453 13.4 
Net Ba Bearers 509 D. 25) 33.0 
Per cent. of exns... 82.6 I. 5.1 





The expenses for motive power were reduced by the use of 
heavier freight locomotives and by a cheaper and better coal 
supply. Expenses for maintenance of way increased, chiefly 
in repairs of trestles and bridges. Earnings were diminished 
by the general depression of business and by the falling off in 
through freight, chiefly in iron ore. 

Renewals included 771 tons steel rails, 438 tons iron rails, 
and 23,905 new ties. The iron rails now in the track will 
need renewal soon. 

The income account was as follows : 





BUOG COTUERNE: OO BUOTO nce ce veciccccnast sbispreccsccs $129,356 
Interest on funded debt ... ................... $398,540 
" car trust obligations .............. 38,390 
Interest and discount, balance ........- ....... 45,985 

a 482,915 

PPOROG FOr CR FORE nc asi doin es veep ececbisesdeenes $353,559 

Sundry accounts.... ....... .-- sap, oben asso team eae 14,078 

PN, Bs DOIN Sic nade) 5.25.56 ei edbanrendeerebasbtenaes 351,871 

Total deficit, Jan 1, 1885 TES ee ee ee $719,508 


Under the contract with the Norfolk & Western Co., 
that company made advances amounting to $135,000 during 
the year, but even this did not enable the company to meet 
its obligations. 

The net earnings were insufficient to meet the interest on 
the first mortgage bonds alone. 

Under this unfavorable result the board attempted to de- 
vise some plan for a readjustment of the company’s debts, 
which would reduce the interest charges to a point within the 
net earnings. The earnings of the first two months of 1885 
were so unsatisfactory that it was thought necessary to con- 
sult the bondholders, and the result was the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the road, as has already been noted. — 

In order to secure the extension of the Washington, Ohio 
& Western road to a connection with this road, a traffic con- 
tract with that company has been executed. The extension, 
however, is not yet completed, 
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